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All member companies of the Association 
of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 
have their output rigidly tested by Associa- 
tion inspectors. In this manner, the approval 
of all Chilled Car Wheels is up to impartial 
resident examiners who release the product 


ORGANIZED TO ACHIEVE: 
UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS ° 


UNIFORM INSPECTION ° 





only if it meets all of the specifications 
established as standard for the industry. All 
this—decidedly unusual in any association 
—is done for the protection of the American 
Railroads. Thus, a good wheel is standard- 
ized wherever it may be made or bought. 
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More than 
A-MINUTE-A-MILE 
SAVED with“UNION" C.T.C.! 


ANY executive, operating and signal officers 

have found Centralized Traffic Control to be 
the only practicable means of increasing track 
capacity quickly and thereby eliminating serious 
congestion in single track territories. 

For example, on a sub-division of unusually difficult 
operating characteristics, movements of war materiais 
and men during 1942 produced a 50 per cent 
increase above normal traffic. Train delays mounted 
and track capacity was seriously reduced as dis- 
patchers could not issue train orders fast enough to 
keep the trains moving. As a corrective measure, 
the logical decision was made to install C.T.C. 


Today, under C.T.C. operation and with approxi- 
mately double the 1942 traffic, trains in both direc- 
tions are kept moving with minimum delays. Track 
capacity is increased and freight trains are saving 
more than a-minute-a-mile with “Union” C.T.C. 











UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 









WAS STRIKE A BLUFF?: Our lead- 
ing editorial speculates on the pros and cons 
of whether the three op holdout unions 
would really have struck on December 30 if 
the Army hadn’t taken over, and concludes 
that they would have—for the reason that 
the Administration’s delicate treatment of 
John L. Lewis and the United Mine Work- 
ers had showed that they would have risked 
nothing, and might have gained much, by 
' such action. What is a little mysterious, 
though, is why these labor leaders feel so 
touchy at being called unpatriotic. They 
insist that they were going out. They knew 
that the strike would have disastrous con- 
sequences to the nation’s war effort. If 
words have their dictionary meanings, bring- 
ing on a disaster to one’s own side in a 
war could scarcely be described, even by 
the most charitable, as an act of persons 
distinguished primarily by love of country. 
®@ 

HER BLINDFOLD SLIPPED: Sup- 
pose the operating heads of the railroads 
- had got together and decided to close down 
on December 30—what would have hap- 
| pened then, our leading editorial asks; and 
| the question practically answers itself. There 
isn’t the same law for all men who commit, 
or threaten to commit, an act harmful to 
the public welfare. If one set of men should 
do such a thing, they know very well they 
would be restrained and punished; while 
others know that, when they do the self- 
same thing, they will be rewarded. The na- 
tion’s affairs might go better if the old girl 
with the scales and the sword would tighten 
up her blindfold. 

























® 

GOOD WORD GONE WRONG: Now 
that the Communist party has emulated 
Vice-President Wallace in coming out for 
“free enterprise,” it is evident that the orig- 
inal meaning of the term must suffer con- 
siderable dilution to permit it to accept 
such people as protagonists. It is not, per- 
haps, so strange that the appellation is now 
being stretched practically beyond repair, 
when it is observed that “free enterprise” 
has been the battle-cry of business men who 
are likewise ardent advocates of post-war 
super-duper-highways, waterways, and air- 
ports. If such gentry can be called “free 
enterprisers”—then why blackball Comrade 
Browder? It won't be the first time that 
unpopular groups have sought to glisten in 
borrowed raiment, and have succeeded only 

in miring their finery. The once-honored 
noun “liberal” has become practically the 

uncontested possession of those who want 
everything and everybody under bureau- 
cratic control, i.e., denying all liberty. And 
democracy” is nowadays increasingly used 
to signify the absolute rule of the majority, 
without any minority rights at all. 





® 

PATRIOTISM OF EMPLOYEES: 

hatever may be thought of the unfavor- 
jot ff Able relation to the war effort which some 
union leaders have maneuvered themselves 
Into with their high-pressuring of wage 
claims, nobody appears to question the 
Patriotism of the rank and file of railroad 
employees. President Beven of the Illinois 

Mtral, in an address last week to the 












The Week at a Glance 


Mid-West Shippers’ Board, laid stress on 
the contribution which this attitude of 
mind on the part of employees has made to 
the railways’ success thus far in moving 
the war load. At the same meeting, Colo- 
nel Ralph Budd asserted that moderniza- 
tion of railroad ‘rolling stock and fixed 
property had a long way to go before the 
best becomes commonplace; actually 
thorough modernity is, so far, a charac- 
teristic of only a small fraction of total 
railway property. 

* 
HOW TO CURE HOT BOXES: 
Better performance of a railroad, or any 
part of a railroad, is usually not secured 
by one or two spectacular innovations—but 
by a comprehensive toning-up all down 
the line. This is the way that the Missouri 
Pacific’s Test Engineer J. R. Jackson 
tackles the problem of hot boxes in a paper 
herein. If journal box assemblies are put 
together and packed according to A.A.R. 
specifications, he says, then journals won’t 
run hot; and he proceeds to offer some 
suggestions to that end. 

3 
WHAT THE I. C. C. THINKS: The 
I. C. C.’s annual report, reviewed in an 
article elsewhere in these pages, reveals its 
acute alarm over the famine in rolling 
stock. The Commission calls for wider use 
of the block system, as a means to curtail 
accidents, notes with approval the use by 
the railroads of available funds to reduce 
their indebtedness, notices the continuing 
modesty of dividend disbursements, and 
expresses itself with great enthusiasm on 
the “remarkable performance” of the car- 
riers. The Commission reveals that it, too, 
is enlarging its “facilities for research in 
transportation.” 

) 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS: It 
is noted that the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company has proposed, when its employees 
on military furlough return, that they be 
given improved seniority status based upon 
twice the time they spent in military serv- 
ice. A suggestion in another quarter is to 
the effect that an employer be permitted to 
hire honorably discharged members of the 
armed services, dating their seniority from 
the time they donned their uniforms, rather 
than the actual day they were hired. The 
purpose of such suggestions, whatever may 
come of them, is, of course, to prevent the 
seniority rule from handicapping the na- 
tion’s defenders in holding on-to jobs in the 
post-war period. 

8 
WOULD DRAFT EVERYBODY: 
President Roosevelt’s answer to wartime 
strikes and threats thereof is to propose a 
“national service law” which would oblige 
the entire adult population to work where 
they were told, or else. It has been sug- 
gested by some observers that application 
of existing procedures against work-stop- 
pers might be a more reasonable remedy 
than more stringent statutes, which—like 
present ones—could be unequally enforced; 
that is, rigorously against those who cause 
uo trouble and leniently or not at all against 
those who do. 
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HOW TO GET M. OF W. HELP: 
The principal cause of the famine in main- 
tenance of way labor is a wage below that 
being paid in other industries—such is the 
finding of an A. R. E. A. committee whose 
report is summarized in an article in this 
issue. This disadvantage is being offset 
to some degree by various expedients, 
among which are: Railroad absorption of 
part of food costs in boarding camps, and 
special attention to improving the quality 
of accommodations in these camps, auto 
service to take men from home to work, 
replacement schedules plus earnest repre- 
sentations to Selective Service, retaining 
at work employees eligible for retirement, 
relaxation of age and physical-fitness re- 
quirements, part-time employment of 
school-boys, hiring women and Mexicans. 
One possible source, as yet largely unused, 
is prisoners of war and internees. 
g 
PUBLIC RELATIONS’ NICHE: 
Where does the logic of corporate organiza- 
tion require that a public relations officer be 
placed with reference to other executive 
and supervising forces—in order to have 
him function effectively ? An editorial herein 
scrutinizes this timely problem and con- 
cludes that the position should be directly 
subordinate to the chief executive. 
=) 

MORE TRANSPORT SOCIALISM: 
President Roosévelt has transmitted to 
Congress, with his fiat, a plan for the con- 
struction of 34,000 miles of inter-regional 
superhighways—designed to spend the tax- 
payers’ money at the rate of $% billion 
yearly for two decades. Doubtless by coin- 


_cidence, the Saturday Evening Post this 


very week has an article entitled “Our 
Highways Are Antiques,” in which ap- 
pears the remarkable statement that “post- 
war planners in government, in industry 
and the trade associations” agree that a pub- 
lic works program to provide 5 million jobs 
“must” be planned now. Providentially, 
along comes this superhighway program—- 
not only to do the trick in making jobs, but 
also to “pay off handsomely for genera- 
tions.” Pay off to whom? Certainly not 
tothe taxpayers who would pay for them; 
and the nation’s No. 1 highway planner, 
Thomas MacDonald, admits that the users 
of these super-duper highways don’t want 
them enough to pay compensatory tolls for 
their use. 


.) 
JUST LIKE RAKING LEAVES: 
Why is it that the prospect of government- 
owned factories, with no taxes or interest 
to pay, producing goods in competition with 
taxpaying private enterprise, is a terror- 
izing prospect, denounced as bolshevism 
or worse by the business and industrial 
community—which views with complacency 
and more or less openly encourages a pre- 
cisely parallel incursion of socialism into 
transportation? The “public works” theory 
of “prosperity” rests on the ridiculous as- 
sumption that you make people better off 
by taxing away money they would other- 
wise spend for things they want, and force 
them to buy things they would rather do 
without than pay for. 












93.6% MORE LOCOMOTIVE MILES PER MONTH 
HANDLING SAME TONNAGE 13.7% FASTER... 


N fifteen months of operation on the Rio Grande, the first three 
General Motors 5400 Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives, pulling 
symbol trains over the mountainous Moffat Tunnel Route between 
Denver and Salt Lake City (570 miles), established the follow- 
ing performance highlights . . . 


Diesels delivered 53.6 percent more locomotive miles per month. 
Diesels handled the same tonnage 13.7 percent faster. 
Diesels averaged 90 percent availability, an increase of 36 percent. 


Due to increased speed and greater availability, Diesels delivered 45 
percent more gross-ton-miles per day. 





In the light of this outstanding performance, it is readily understood 
why the Rio Grande has recently placed in service additional 
GM 5400 Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives, with still more to follow 
as authorized by the War Production Board. 


*® LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 
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Would There'Have:Been: a Serike? 


A very important question that it is highly desirable should be 
answered, but that never will be conclusively answered, is whether 
there would have been a wartime strike on the railroads the morning 
of December 30, 1943, if President Roosevelt had not seized them and 
turned them over to the army on the evening of December 27. Labor 
leaders who should know the correct answer have given wholly contra- 
dictory answers. 


Whoever is right about whether there would have been a strike, 
the developments have demonstrated that existing legislation, machin- 
ery and policies for handling railway disputes do not afford either the 
public or the railways the protection to which they are entitled. If 
there was no real danger of a strike, why were the railways seized 
during war when their efficiency was the greatest it had ever been, 
and when, therefore, the adoption. of government control was at the 
risk of the most disastrous decline of their efficiency that ever could. 
have occurred? If there was real danger of a strike and of the na- 
tional and even worldwide disaster that it would have caused, who 
was responsible for that? The responsibility for the apparent or real 
danger of a strike, for government seizure of the railways, and for all 
the possible consequences of either or both rests entirely upon the 
railway labor leaders and the government. Railways and public have 
played the roles of innocent bystanders who had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by the results of the struggle between the govern- 
ment and the labor unions. 


William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
with which most of the railway non-operating unions are affiliated, 
has asserted “unequivocally that . . . there never was the faintest 
possibility of an actual walkout on the nation’s railroads.” The 
heads of the Brotherhood of Enginemen and Firemen and the Order 
of Railway Conductors—two of the three operating unions that did 
not order their strikes “postponed” until after government control 


- was adopted—have as “unequivocally” replied to Mr. Green that their 


two unions would have struck if government control had not been 
adopted. 


Why, then, all the fuming by labor leaders because the unions 
have been denounced as unpatriotic? They knew that a railway strike 
would quickly paralyze the nation’s war effort. They knew that 
the apparent imminence of a strike almost certainly would cause gov- 
ernment seizure of the railways, with possible effects on their effi- 
ciency that would be only less disastrous to the nation than those of a 
strike. Were they merely bluffing, with the intention of calling off 
the strike if the government did nothing drastic to prevent it, when 
they were still at 6 p. m. (Eastern time) on December 27 holding over 
the nation the threat that the strike would begin at 6 a. m. on Decem- 
ber 30? And why did not President Roosevelt take earlier action to 
insure that there would be no strike, instead of allowing the crisis 
fully to develop and then meeting it by seizing the railroads? 


This paper believes that the unions would have struck at the time 
set if they had not been given substantial concessions or government 
control had not been adopted. Why not, when John Lewis and the 
mine workers had been allowed to get so much by striking? Also, 
it looks very much as if the government played politics with the 
situation, in the hope of getting credit from railway employees for 
making them concessions and at the same time getting credit from the 
public by saving it from a strike in the most sensational way available. 


If railway managers should, for any reason or purpose, even in 








time of peace, concertedly make preparations to 
shut down railway operation they would receive 
a restraining order from a federal court, violation 
of which would subject them to heavy penalties. 
Why should our laws and government prohibit 
and penalize such action by one group of men and 
not prohibit or penalize it by another group of 
men? Government of, by and for the people soon 
ceases to exist, or already has ceased to exist, 
when threatened attacks upon the public welfare 
are punished, or rewarded by government accord- 
ing to who makes them. 


The Shortage of Paper 


Beginning with the issue of January 1, the Railway 
Age is being printed on the lightest weight paper ever 
used by this publication. This step has been taken in 
response to a request from the War Production Board 
that we, in common with other publishers using large 
amounts of paper, reduce our consumption 25 per cent 
as compared with 1942. ; 

In our issue of July 17, 1943, we described the 
measures which we had then taken to make a requested 
reduction of 10 per cent, including the use of a 50 lb. 
and then a 45 Ib. sheet in place of the 55 Ib. sheet used 
in 1942, reduction in the trim size or margin of the 
page, the cutting off of subscriptions promptly at ex- 
piration, etc. By these measures we effected a decrease 
of more than 165,000 Ib., or over 13 per cent, in paper 
used by the Railway Age and five other Simmons- 
Boardman publications in 1943—nearly a third more 
than the goal set by the W. P. B., and compared with 
a reduction of 11 per cent made by magazine publish- 
ers as a whole. , 

The Railway Age has received a letter from Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of W. P. B., commending “the 
industry asa whole and each publisher individually for 
his contribution to the total saving and for a job well 
done. You have recognized the fact that there was not 
enough paper available to meet the increased wartime 
demand for your publications, and you have adjusted 
yourselves to the shortage. It is the same combination 
ef ingenuity and co-operation which is accomplishing 
our war job.” 

Because of continuing decrease in pulpwood produc- 
tion due to diversion of woodsmen to other industries 
and military service, a further reduciion in use of paper 
is now necessary, bringing the total reduction, as already 
stated, to 25 per cent less than the number of pounds 
used in 1942. As the first means to this end, we are 
reducing the weight of the sheets on which Railway Age 
and our other magazines are printed from 45 Ib. to 40 Ib. 
per ream, believing that this, rather than skimping 
pages, will best enable us to maintain our service. 

The problem of paper conservation is not confined 
to publishers. It extends to every user of paper, in- 
cluding the railways and railway supply companies. 
The railways can help by eliminating unnecessary forms 
and reports, by curbing waste in time-tables and by many 
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other expedients; and manufacturers of railway ma- 
terials can help by similar means. To the extent that 
all help will the supply of pulpwood be conserved and 
the ‘Railway Age, in common with other publications 
serving basic industries, be enabled to continue to meet 
the needs of its readers and advertisers. 


Locomotive Classification 


At irregular but recurring intervals, some reader of 
the Railway Age asks why we use the European (some- 
times called Standard) system of designating locomo- 
tive wheel arrangement and wants to know why we do 
not use the “good-old Whyte system that everybody 
understands.” 

For the past nine years Railway Age has been using 
the Whyte system for steam locomotives and the 
European system for electric and Diesel-electric mo- 
tive power. The reason for this is that the Whyte 
system cannot fully describe all arrangements used on 
the latter two types of locomotives and the European 
system permits of some simplification. 

Both systems are used as a kind of shorthand to 
avoid the need of showing the wheel arrangement as 
a string of upper and lower case letter O’s. Thus a 
0000000 locomotive under the Whyte system be- 
comes a 4-8-2 and under the European system a 
2-D-1, the difference being that the Whyte system 
counts the wheels in a truck and the European system 
designates axles in successive trucks, using a number 
for an idle axle and a letter for a driving axle. 

Thus with the European system a Diesel-electric 
locomotive with two swivel trucks on which all axles 
drive has a B-B wheel arrangement. If each of the 
two trucks has three driving axles the designation is 
C-C. With the Whyte system this is written 0-6-6-0. 
It is common practice on passenger Diesels to use only 
the two outside axles on a three-axle truck for driving, 
the center axle being an idler. This arrangement 
under the European system is shown as AlA-AlA 
and serves to give information not possible by means 
of the Whyte system. Abbreviation is also possible 
with the European system since a three-unit electric 
locomotive with each unit having one guiding axle, 
four driving axles and one trailing axle can be shown 
as 3 (1-D-1). The Whyte method would show it as 
2-8-2 2-8-2 2-8-2. Similarly a four-unit Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive by means of the European system can 
be shown simply as 4 (B-B). A further advantage 
of the European system is that the plus sign + is used 
only to designate an articulated joint. 

Nine years ago the Railway Age started using the 
European system for designating Diesel-electric and 
electric locomotives. It could and perhaps should be 
used also for steam locomotives, but the Whyte sys 
tem has been retained for these because it is familiar 
to a majority of our readers. Expressions of opinion 
on the subject are welcome. 


Railway Age—January 15, 1% 
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Where Public Relations Work 





Sm 
(ian \ 
Efficiency for Victory 
cs AE 


Fits into R.R. Organization 


A whole shop-full of modern machinery will not pro- 
duce anything unless the units are arranged in appro- 
priate relation to each other. A motor won’t turn a 
lathe unless connected to it; and a direct hook-up is 
more efficient than an indirect one. Similarly, a staff 
of competent officers, with specialized responsibilities, 
cannot do the mest effective work unless their duties 
and functions are established in logical position to each 
other—reflecting, as in a mirror, the relationships which 
exist between segments of the business itself. 

What, then, is the effective location of a public rela- 
tions officer in a railroad organization? Public relations 
functions permeate all departments. The operating 
and traffic departments have large responsibilities in 
this direction—because of their constant and intimate 
contact with the shipping and traveling public. A rail- 
road’s physical plant, in the keeping of the mechanical, 
engineering and signal departments, has an impact on 
public opinion at least equal in importance to that exer- 
cised by personnel in the departments which deal more 
directly with patrons. The actions of legal, accounting, 
purchasing—in fact, all—branches of a railroad affect 
public sentiment toward the company in manifold ways. 

Since every division and department of a railroad 
has public relations functions, the logic of organization 
requires that the officer in charge of public relations 
have ready access to all departments. He cannot be 
given direct authority within these departments, of 
course, because each has specialized duties which are 
beyond his competence. His position with reference 
to other railroad departments is that of an esteemed con- 
sultant, who advises officers in direct charge how to 
keep their public relations at the optimum—not only 
when asked for his assistance, but also on his own ini- 
tiative. 

Every railroad department must, in its figure work, 
operate in harmony with the expert opinion of the 
company’s accountants; and every department must 
seek and welcome the counsel of the company’s legal 
staff, in order that it may run no risk of violating the 











law—or, if it does so inadvertently, take the most effec- 


tive corrective steps. It is exactly similar service in 
optimizing its public relations, wherein each department 
needs the constant advice and assistance of the com- 
pany’s public relations officer. 

Such being the most effective relationship between 
the public relations officer and the various departments 
of a railroad, the question then is: Where locate this 
position in the organization so as actually to bring this 
effective relationship into being? 

Logically, there is no other answer to this question 
than to have the public relations officer report directly 
to the chief executive of the company—-since it is only 
by being given a position in the organization parallel, 
and not subordinate, to departmental heads that the 
officer in charge of public relations is likely to achieve 
the status of a respected consultant whose ‘advice will 
be willingly sought and heeded by all departments. 
The kind of counsel that the public relations officer 
could and should give cannot be imparted through an 
intermediary—and the only organizational safeguard 
against such an obstacle to effectiveness is to have this 
officer responsible directly to the chief executive. 

The public relations officer, of course, has other duties 
besides those of permeating the organization with sound 
public relations practices—among these being contact 
with the press. It is, perhaps, from the lack of general 
realization that a public relations officer has any other 
responsibilities beyond his service to the press, that 
the erroneous view arises that it is unnecessary for 
him to report directly to the chief executive. But even 
this failure to understand the full function of a public 
relations officer does not justify a subordinate status 
for him—because the press is quick to sense the posi- 
tion of the officer assigned to care for it, and to resent 
having to rely on a man who cannot command the 
attention it requires if it is to deal adequately and accu- 
rately with railroad questions. 

It is, of course, possible to have an officer in charge 
of public relations who is not of the stature entitling 
him to direct subordination to the chief executive—but 
persistence in a defective organizational status for the 
job is not the remedy for that. 


Freedom Is Not Free 


“Liberty is not granted us by grace of governments, constitutions, courts or Con- 
gresses, nor can we depend upon them permanently to preserve and protect tt for us. 
It does not prevail or persist by the power of political tradttions, parties, personali- 
ties or laws. Liberty springs solely from the spirit of those common citizens who have 
the will and the courage to create it for themselves, the strength and integrity to accept 
its responsibilities and pay its price, the valor, vigilance and fortitude to defend it even 
with their life against its unseen, incessant and insidious enemies—indifference, ig- 
norance, indolence and injustice. Save as it is more precious to us than prosperity or 
peace, comfort or security, it will never exist, or long endure among us. Every man 
in each generation must renew and replenish its spirit in himself, and no man or any 
group can demand it for themselves and deny it to others without destroying it for all.’ 
—Dr. Virert Jorvan, President, National Industrial Conference Board 
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Shortages of Track Labor Will Delay a Large Amount 
of Vital Maintenance Work in 1944 Unless Overcome 


HE shortage of labor, which first became apparent 

: early in 1942, and which became critical for some 

classes of labor and in some areas in the latter 
part of that year, has continued to develop until all 
areas and all classes of labor are now affected much 
more severely than was true a year ago when this com- 
mittee made a similar study of the conditions that pre- 
vailed then.** 

Reports as of October 1, 1943, from chief engineers 
and engineers maintenance of way of 40 roads in the 
United States and Canada, representing approximately 
210,000 miles of road, show that there is a universal 
and acute shortage in extra-gang labor, ranging up to 
70 per cent. With few exceptions, there is also an over- 
all shortage in section labor, with extreme shortages 
in terminals and in areas surrounding war industries, 
extending 50 to 75 miles from those centers. Away from 
cities and industrial areas, however, the shortage of this 
class of labor has been less acute and many sections 
have been able to maintain their full forces during the 
year. 

Varying with the locality, the shortage in bridge and 
building forces ranges from slight to 50 per cent. In 
not a few instances, older or more skilled helpers have 
been upgraded to the rank of carpenter, partly as an 
inducement to remain in service. Although this action 


“Prepared by a subcommittee of the Committee on Economics of 
Railway Labor, of which Elmer T. Howson, vice-president and western 
editor of the Ratlway Age, is chairman. 

** See A. R. E. A. Proceedings, Vol. 44, Page 292. 
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How Overcome 


Shortage 


in M. of W. 
Labor? 


Abstract of a report to be presented 
before the annual meeting of the 
American Railway Engineering 
Association in March, released in 
advance because of the seriousness 


of the problem involved* 


may .have been warranted both as a means of recogniz- 
ing ability and as a measure to keep the forces intact, it 
has tended to increase the deficiency in helpers. 

All but two of the railroads report shortages in signal 
maintainers and helpers in amounts ranging from 10 to 
70 per cent. Only one road reported that it is having 
little difficulty in obtaining the men it needs for signal 
maintenance. However, those roads that have kept 
their signal maintenance forces most nearly to their 
authorization, have been able to do so only by hiring in- 
experienced men. As with bridge and building forces, 
the greatest loss is in helpers. Machine operators com- 
prise another class of labor in which there is a definite 
shortage, not so much in actual numbers as in dependable 
men of experience. 


Famine Growing Worse 


While the shortage is acute in practically all parts 
of the country, it varies in degree in different areas, 
being generally greatest in the larger cities and around 
those war industries that are away from the larger 
centers of population. In agricultural districts, less dif- 
ficulty is experienced in obtaining track labor locally, 
but this labor must be worked locally, for few of the men 
who can be recruited are willing to work away from 
their homes. ’ 

The labor situation is definitely more acute than tt 
was a year ago and engineering officers are convinced 
that it will grow more acute progressively as married 
men, upon whom they have heretofore been able to rely 
to some extent, are induced into the armed forces. 
In general, this migration to war industries has slowed 
down of late, or ceased in some areas, while in others 
there is a reverse movement. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that this form of relief is temporary and localized, 
since many of the men thus made available are unattached 
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or come from other areas and drift away in a short 
time in search of higher wages and shorter hours. _ 
In some sections, there is little or no difficulty in 
hiring men, but the turnover is so great that the net 
effect is that of a shortage of labor. This continual 
turnover has kept gangs in such a chronic state of dis- 
organization that actual output has been below normal. 


Causes of Loss of Labor 


There is general agreement that the usual sources from 
which labor has been obtained heretofore have been 
exhausted, and that such labor as can be obtained from 
now on must be drawn from other industries or occupa- 
tions, but that, because of differentials in wages, there 
is little prospect of relief from this source, even from 
non-deferable occupations. In most cases, even in agri- 
cultural areas, no reservoir of native labor remains, 
although recent rulings of the Manpower Commission 
may make it possible to employ agricultural laborers 
for short periods during slack seasons on farms. How- 
ever, these periods commonly occur when they are of 
least constructive value for maintenance. 

How much has the differential in wages paid by the 
railways and other industries contributed to the loss of 
men? It was the considered opinion of practically all 
of the officers participating in this study that, excluding 
those who have been inducted into military service, 
this is the principal factor contributing to this loss. 
However, several officers are of the opinion that this is 
not a contributing factor at this time, or that its effect 
is of little importance now, because practically all of the 
men who might be attracted by higher wages have 
already left railway service. There was equal unanimity 
that this differential in wages is hampering efforts to 
recruit men. 

The majority of the roads are working some or all 
of their gangs either nine or ten hours a day. This 
practice has two purposes, the accomplishment of more 
work and permitting the men to earn more money. A 
few roads that had previously paid overtime only after 
10 hours are now applying this rate after eight hours. 

Last year, as the cost of food increased, a few roads 
undertook to absorb this increase in their charges for 
board as a means of holding men. At present, this 
practice has been greatly extended, with varying success. 
Both of the major roads in Canada are paying a cost- 
of-living bonus to their employees, and one is also absorb- 
ing the increased cost of food in its labor camps. 


Innovations in Recruiting Practices 


During 1943, as during 1942, the committee found 
iew marked departures from previous practices in hiring 
labor, although local solicitation has been intensified 
and there has been a much greater use of established 
agencies for recruiting men, as well as an extension of 
the practice of transporting to the work daily, men who 
tefuse to accept employment away from home. A num- 
ber of the railroads have taken advantage of government 
agencies with varying degrees of success. 

_ A large number of roads are carrying advertisements 
in local papers along their lines and are using posters 
M stations and about the towns to call attention to their 
need for men. One road has been able to hire men in 
towns off its line because it has arranged with local 
owners of automobiles or trucks to transport them be- 
tween home and the job. Another road has gone to 
outlying farms in the same way, with some degree of 
success, Still others have established labor offices in 
the larger labor centers to supplement existing agencies. 
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Other expedients that have been tried include the 
solicitation of high-school boys and working through 
county agricultural agents. In Canada, it is necessary 
to obtain all additional labor through the Dominion 
Government Selective Service Commission. 

Even the most casual consideration of the discussions 
by the officers participating in this study indicates clear- 
ly that the present labor stringency has impressed them 
deeply with the need for improved housing and better 
sanitation at their labor camps, whether fixed or itinerant. 
Almost all of the roads reported that they have im- 
proved their housing facilities in recent months, and not 
a few roads have extended this campaign to include 
homes for section foremen and section laborers. 

Several roads that have not maintained fixed camps 
previously have found it necessary to establish such 
camps, and have built them along modern lines. One 
road has erected a number of fixed camps of prefabri- 
cated frame buildings and has even used these build- 
ings to house extra gangs that are not moved frequently. 

It is probable that in the past no feature of labor 
camps has been of more importance in the recruiting and 
holding of men than food and the way it was served. 
Maintenance officers have long recognized the importance 
of food and its preparation, so that it is not surprising 
to find that they are today giving it equal consideration 
with housing. It is well established that if special 
attention had not been given to food, some roads would 
be in much worse position with respect to labor than 
they now are. 


Selective Service Deferments 


In general, the same policies are being followed with 
respect to deferments as prevailed last year—that is, 
they range from no requests for deferment to asking 
for the deferment of all employees. However, as the 
labor situation grows tighter, more attention is being 
given to the retention of the men who remain, even in- 
cluding laborers. As the demand for more men for the 
armed forces has increased, many of the Selective Service 
boards have begun to “scrape the bottom of the barrel,” 
and it is becoming more difficult to obtain deferments 
for other than key men who are irreplaceable. On the 
other hand, the recent circular of the Selective Service 
listing crictical occupations, has been of benefit, and a 
number of of roads have prepared replacement schedules 
which are giving better results. The action of the Selec- 
tive Service boards follows no apparent pattern. Some 
roads report that substantially all of their requests are 
granted, while others report that all but a limited num- 
ber, principally for highly skilled or technical men, have 
been refused. Taken as a whole, the roads report a 
reasonable degree of success, except for track laborers, 
and where the shortages are extreme, some boards have 
granted deferments to this class of labor. 

Practically all of the roads have given consideration 
to the recalling of pensioned employees, especially fore- 
men and those who are skilled in some phase of main- 
tenance. Those roads that have gone so far as to solicit 
the return of these men have found, however, that the 
results have been negligible, for most’ of these men have 
“softened” to such an extent that they are no longer 
able to stand the strenuous demands that characterize 
maintenance work. In contrast with the lack of success 
in recalling pensioned employees, all but a few of the 
roads report success in encouraging employees who reach 
the retirement age to remain in service, provided they are 
physically fit to do so. 

Information incorporated in the previous report of 
this committee indicated a rather widespread relaxation 
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of the iipper age limit for persons entering the main- 
tenance forces; generally, this limit has been raised from 
45 to 55 years, although a few roads have gone to 60 
years and others have fixed 50 years as the maximum. 
At the other extreme, a few roads have lowered the age 
at which men can be hired to 19 years, and a smaller 
number have gone as low as 16 and 17 years. In some 
states, in which rulings of the state labor department 
prohibit the employment of boys younger than 18 years 
for track work, several roads have obtained a relaxation 
of this rule. 

Substantially all of the roads have also relaxed their 
physical standards, for they recognize that fully able- 
bodied men are no longer available. Minor defects 
are overlooked generally and in some cases men possessing 
major defects are hired, provided these do not inca- 
pacitate them from work and they are willing to sign 
waivers for personal injury claims. One exception, how- 
ever, that seems to be general, is that of defective vision. 


School Boys and Part-Time Workers 


By the time the 1943 active working season opened, 
the usual sources of labor had so nearly dried up that 
it became necessary to tap new ‘sources if the work was 
to be done. One road was alert to the possibility of 
using high-school boys and made extensive preparations 
to do so. While a few of the boys were used success- 
fully over week-ends before school closed, the real 
preparations were made for full-time vacation work. 
The boys were segregated from other gangs and kept in 
camps of their own, where special provision, including 
recreational facilities, was made to care for them. Gen- 
erally, the athletic coach accompanied them, acting as 
their leader and monitor and keeping their time. This 
experiment was rated as a success, and this road reports 
that this form of employment is now being encouraged 
to the fullest possible extent. 

Two other, roads reported that they had followed a 
similar plan with success, but as one of them was able 
to obtain only about 60 boys, they did not supply a very 
large percentage of the labor needed. Numerous other 
roads also employed limited numbers of high-school boys 
in their regular gangs. A number of the roads are still 
continuing to employ them part-time over week ends, 
since the schools opened. 

Probably the most notable and dramatic innovation 
in the utilization of labor from new sources is that which 
took place on the Pacific coast during the past year, 
where one road obtained surprising results through the 
week-end employment of lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
school teachers, college professors, students, storekeep- 
ers and other “white collar” workers from the towns 
along its lines. During the spring and summer, a large 
amount of track and other maintenance work was com- 
pleted by these workers. In addition, some of those who 
possessed sufficient skill were placed in bridge and build- 
ing gangs, and a few were utilized in a wood shop oper- 
ated by the engineering department. 


Filling Vacancies with Women 


At the time the previous report of this committee was 
prepared, only four roads were employing women in 
maintenance of way work, and one of these was using 
them only as crossing watchmen. It is of special interest, 
therefore, that since that time the shortage of men 
available for maintenance of way work has become so 
critical that 20 of the 40 roads whose activities we have 
analyzed are now employing women for various pur- 
poses, and others are considering this expedient for 
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1944. Three roads report that they have tried to or- 
ganize gangs of women without success. Almost with- 
out exception, however, those roads that have tried this 
expedient are planning to expand their effort during 
1944. 

Almost all of the roads that are employing women, 
including those that are making the most extensive use 
of them, are using them for such work as policing 
station grounds and yards, tending switch lamps, flag- 
ging crossings, oiling switches and rail joints, weeding 
track, dressing ballast, tightening bolts and other similar 
work. In addition, one road reported that women are 
icing cars and taking care of fruit shipments—tasks 
which section men formerly performed. 

Seven roads report women doing section work, and 
four of these roads are working women in extra gangs, 
Those roads which have achieved the greatest success 
in the employment of women have found that they obtain 
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gangs with men foremen. 

Experience has shown that women can raise and sur- 
face track, and put in ties and tamp them, but are not 
effective as spikers. For this reason, where these classes 
of work are to be undertaken, it is desirable to have 
one or two men in the gang, depending on the number 
of women employed, to do the spiking and the heavier 
work of handling the ties. In addition to the work 
incidental to section and extra gangs, one road is using 
women as painters, and several others are employing 
them in bridge and building work. 























War Prisoners and Foreign Labor 


In view of the large number of war prisoners now 
in the United States and Canada, inquiry was made 
whether consideration has been given to their employ- 
ment. One road in Canada reported that it has 40 
Italian civilian prisoners in its employ, who have not 
been in service a sufficient time to determine whether§. 
they will be satisfactory. Only one road in the United 
States reported such employment—that of German and 
Italian’ sailor internees. This road reported that these 
men were one of its best sources of labor for extra-gang I 
work, and that the men so employed had given good 
service. 

A relatively large number of roads have given con- 
sideration to the employment of war prisoners in main- 
tenance; 12 roads report that they have investigated 
the possibility of obtaining labor from this source and 
8 of them have made applications for prisoners. Some 
of the latter met with refusal, while others received no 
reply to their requests. 

None of the roads participating in the study has em- 
ployed imported groups of foreign nations, except from I 
Mexico, of which a considerable number were imported 
before the Mexican government suspended the move- 
ment. A number of roads report that their employ- 
ment of Mexican labor has ranged from 500 to 730 
during the year, substantially all of whom have been 
placed in extra gangs. One road that did not pat- 
ticipate in this study employed a gang of Japanese 1- 
ternees with success. One road that used gangs of 
Mexican nationals in 1943 advises that they were ut 
satisfactory by reason of absenteeism and indulgence 
in liquor. Other roads, however, report them as satls- 
factory. 

Owing to the difficulties they have experienced 
obtaining native labor, many roads are giving special 
consideration to the possibilities of employing Mexicat 
or other foreign labor in 1944. 

In general, the foregoing includes all of the importatl! 
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means that have been employed to increase the num- 
ber of laborers and skilled workers by the roads under 
study. However, two variations in the methods that 
have been discussed were reported, these being the em- 
ployment of Jamaican negroes and the recruiting of 
American Indians. The Jamaicans, who were employed 
4s a ballast gang on one Mid-Western road, were in- 
effective and unsatisfactory, but the Indians, who came 
fom New Mexico, did good work as long as they re- 
mained. ; 

Other means of obtaining men not already discussed 
include obtaining honorable discharges for former em- 
ployees who are beyond the age for effective military 
grvice. Also, several roads have contracted as much 
of their building maintenance as possible, to relieve the 
pressure on their regular forces. a 

Without exception, the officers who participated in the 
committee’s investigation agree that the labor now ob- 
tainable is definitely less efficient than that of prewar 
days, although their estimates vary from 50 to 75 per 
cent, compared with two years ago, the majority placing 
it at about 60 per cent. In general, a part of the in- 
eficiency that has been encountered results from lack 
of experience. 

The major reason for the decrease in efficiency is at- 
tributed to relaxation of the former age and physical 
requirements. Another reason mentioned by several 
dficers is the growing indepedence, or insubordination, 
on the part of casual workers. A considerable number 
of roads report no noticeable drop in the efficiency of 
the men working on their sections. | 

Tne shortage of labor which began early in 1942 
has increased greatly in severity during the last year, 
until it has now become critical in all occupations and 
in all but a few circumscribed areas. While two causes 
are primarily responsible for this situation, namely, the 
continued induction of men into the armed forces and 
the expanded competition of industry with the higher 
wages it offers, a collateral cause is the extraordinary 
increase in traffic which has made necessary larger forces 
to maintain tracks and structures in condition for the 
prompt and uninterrupted movement of men and mu- 
nitions, 

Information gathered from every section of the United 
States and Canada indicates that no relief is in sight, 
but rather that the present shortage of men will con- 
tinue and that it will become progressively more acute, 
possibly at a slower rate than in recent months, but 
nonetheless surely, as married men are drafted into 
military service. 
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orable discharges for men over military age; (6) Up- 
grading semi-skilled employees; (7) Relaxing age and 
physical requirements for employment; (8) Contract- 
ing building maintenance; (9) Intensified solicitation, 
including advertising; (10) Expansion of employment 
department; (11) Use of established employment 
agencies; (12) Use of government employment service ; 


- (13) Working through county agricultural agents to 


develop new sources of labor; (14) Establishment of 
more labor camps; (15) Better housing in both fixed 
and itinerant labor camps; (16) Improved food in 
labor camps; (17) Absorption of increased cost of food 
for floating gangs; (18) Transporting labor to and from 
work; (19) Employment of women; (20) Employment 
of foreign labor in groups; (21) Employment of war 
prisoners; (22) Employment of civilian internees; (23) 
Employment of high-school boys; (24) Part-time em- 
ployment of professional men, merchants and others 
living in communities along the line; and (25) Institu- 
tion of training course for skilled workers. 

4. A new situation has arisen with respect to labor, 
in which many conceptions must be discarded, at least 
for the present. Labor must now be handled on a 
realistic basis in conformity with actual requirements, 
rather than on the basis of preconceived ideas or wishful 
thinking. 





A New Variety of Political Pork 


“Most Congressmen appear to feel that economy, in 
contrast to charity, should not begin at home. The House 
of Representatives exhibited its economy-mindedness in 
dealing with the first supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill for 1944. It pruned the requests of the Budget 
Bureau by a matter of 82 per cent. The Senate repaired 
some of these ravages and, on its own initiative, plopped 
into the pie a large and juicy plum in the form of an 
appropriation of about 10 million dollars for the construc- 
tion of 31 airports: On Thursday, the House, its scruples 
about economy overcome, receded from its original position 
and concurred in the Senate amendment. 

“The history of these airports is interesting. Work on 
24 of them. was started or provided for under the W. P. A. 
When this agency became defunct, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was empowered to go ahead with the 
projects—provided the Army or the Navy attested that 
they were of value to the prosecution of the war. But 
this the two service departments obstinately refused to 
do. So the Senate removed them as obstacles and made 
completion of the airports contingent only upon certifica- 
tion by the. W. M. C. as to the availability of manpower 
and by the W. P. B. as to the availability of critical mate- 
rials. That there may be no-need for the airports is evi- 
dently no longer considered relevant. 

“By an odd coincidence, the seven new sites added to 
the list by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations all, without exception, happen to be located 
in the home states of subcommittee members. These and 
the other 24 have no sanction from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Army, the Navy or the W. P. B. If there 
were any military reason for the construction of these air- 
ports, the Army and Navy already have ample funds with 
which to build them. That they may become useful to 
the development of civil aviation after the war is somewhat 
beside the point. A great many desirable construction 
projects of much. greater urgency have had to be set aside 
until the war is won. Just before approving these airports, 
the House threw out of the bill a 50-million-dollar appro- 
priation for vitally needed community facilities—schools, 
nurseries and the like. As Congressman Woodrum put it 
in his own fastidious fashion, this airport handout ‘smells a 
little bit like that time of the year when you butcher hogs.’” 
—From the Washington’ Post 























The A. A. R. Journal-Box Assembly 


in Freight Interchange Service 


A discussion of the causes and means of preventing | 
hot-boxes is given in this paper presented before the 
December* meeting of the Canadian Railway Club 


By J. R. Jackson 
Engineer of Tests, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 


to as “the bug-bear of all railway men on this 

continent.” Considering the A. A. R. journal-box 
assembly in freight interchange service, it is obvious 
that the mechanical relationships of the essential parts, 
their maintenance and service attention have a vital 
bearing on trouble-free road performance. One of the 
important functions of the A. A. R. Mechanical Division 
is to establish the mechanical standards and formulate 
and enforce rules governing the maintenance and serv- 
icing of journal boxes on freight equipment. 

The journal-box assembly, as we know it on freight 
cars in interchange service, has existed in substantially 
its present form for many years. The journal, the bear- 
ing, the wedge and the box are essentially the same as 
they were 70 years ago except that the sizes have pro- 
gressively increased with the increasing journal loads. 
The other component parts of the assembly, viz., the lid 
and the dust-guard have undergone some change, but 
in principle have remained the same for many years. 
The conventional system of lubrication is the waste-pack 
for storing and feeding oil to the journal which has also 
remained standard practice for many years. 


Te: subject of hot-boxes has been aptly referred 


Use Proves Merit of Waste-Packed Journals 


Any mechanical design, to be continued essentially 
without change during this long period of railway his- 
tory, has to be good. It speaks for itself and the more 
we get into it in an endeavor to improve on it, the more 
1espect we have for the earlier generations of railway 
mechanical men who were responsible for the develop- 
ment of the waste-packed journal-box assembly as we 
see it on substantially all freight equipment in North 
America and pretty generally throughout the world. 

Each of the essential A. A. R. standard parts of the 
journal-box assembly is covered by drawings: and pur- 
chase specifications for materials, dimensions and manu- 
facturing tolerances. Each unit, when originally ap- 
plied, is supposed to meet these A. A. R. requirements. 
In addition to the requirements for new parts, there 
are necessarily wear or condemning limits for each part 
covered by the A. A. R. rules. The A. A. R. specifica- 
tions, tolerances and rules have been evolved over a 
period of years as the result of service experience; for 
the most part they represent minimum requirements and 
are generally followed by all railroads. 


* The meeting was held on December 6, 1943, at Montreal, Que. Mr. 
Jackson is chairman of the A Committee on Lubrication of Cars 
and Locomotives and past-chairman of the A. S. M. E. Railroad Division. 
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In general, manufacturing and running tolerances for 
the parts are on the liberal side all along the line and 
make for a degree of looseness or flexibility in the 
assembly which, on the one hand, appears relatively 
crude from a mechanical standpoint but, on the other 
hand, probably accounts for the generally satisfactory 
running of the equipment under the conditions of track, 
shop mechanical facilities and class of labor on the rail- 
ways during the period the present standards were 
developed. * 


Journal Wear Limits 


The journal, including axle end-thrust collar, fillet 
and dust-guard seat, material and dimensions, has not 
been materially changed for many years. The differ- 
ence in diameter, as between maximum new and mini- 
mum condemnable for all axle sizes is very liberal; for 
example, in the 5}4-in. by 10-in. axle, the journal can 
be 5% in. when new, 5% in. at the last refinishing and 
5 in. in diameter at the road service limit. The length 
of the journal likewise may vary from 10 in. for a new 
axle to 10% in. for the shop limit and 1054 in. for the 
read service limit. Standard A. A. R. practice is to 
finish all car axle journals by cold rolling. 

The A. A. R. has approved a design of tubular axle 
which has just recently come into production as a prospec- 
tive improvement of the future. The journal surface jf? 
of the tubular axle, by selection of material and control jf” 
of heat treatment, is expected to give longer service life 
than the present solid forged axle. 

A future improvement in the A. A. .R. journal, from 
an operating standpoint, would be in the elimination f 
of the axle end-thrust collars. This design modifica- 
tion, together with the investigation of broken and 
burned-off journals, are a field for future research which 
might be expected to pay dividends. 

The A. A. R. journal bearing has perhaps come in 
for more attention and undergone more change than any 
of the other parts of the assembly. The lined bearing 
having an anti-friction metal lining soldered to the 
bronze back to make a one-piece or solid bearing has 
been standard for many years. 

Up to a few years ago it was common practice t0 
furnish bearings with linings cast on a mandrel but 
in later years the machining of the bore or broaching, 
as it is commonly known, has come into more general ff 
use and was made mandatory in the emergency desigt 
which will be discussed at more length later. 

The bearing not only has to carry the load on the " 
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crown area contacting the journal but also has to take 
the end thrust from the very considerable lateral forces 
ip service. . 

The bore of the bearing is fixed within fairly close 
limits for each size of axle and has to accommodate itself 
to the relatively large variations in diameter and length 
of the journal on which it has to run. Bearing defects 
requiring removal from service at repacking periods 
are covered by the A. A. R. rules and bearings have to 
be renewed more frequently than any of the other parts 
of the assembly. 

During the last two years the A. A. R. Committee 
on Journal Bearing Development has carried along a 
study of bearing design modifications which will be 
touched on later. This research program is still under 
way and it is hoped will result in an over-all improve- 
ment of the bearing for interchange service of the future. 





Wedge and Journal-Box Features 


The A. A. R. standard wedge is an important unit in 
the assembly in that it is the load-carrying element be- 
tween the bearing and the roof of the box as well as 
the member transmitting the lateral thrust from the box 
to the bearing collar. 

While the solid drop-forged steel wedge now specified 
constitutes a decided improvement over previous de- 
signs, not sufficient emphasis has been placed upon the 
importance of finish and dimensions to insure proper 
distribution of load and lateral thrust from box to 
journal through the bearing. A more general insistence 
wn proper dimensions, workmanship and handling of 
wedges would bring about a worthwhile reduction in 
werheatings on the railroads, 

The condition of the roof of the journal box over 
tie wedge contact area, the adherence to dimensions 
amd alignment of the contacting side and end wedge 
wrfaces are important, along with insistence on a flat 
latively-smooth lid contact surface. The design of 
the roof of the box to insure proper finish of the wedge 
wntact area has been modified by A. A. R. in recent 
years and some railroads pay particular attention to this 
detail on inspection of boxes. More general attention 
along these lines on the part of all the railroads would 
be helpful. 

During last year, the addition of ribs along the sides 
if the box to prevent rolling of the packing has been 
Approved by A. A. R. Roads which have had experience 
vith the waste-retaining ribs report them to be bene- 
cal from a lubrication standpoint. 

The use of oil-saturated waste, packed in between 
€ bottom of the box and the journal, has been the 
‘andard method of lubricating the A. A. R. journal-box 
ksembly for many years and is still the method pro- 
ded for in the design and covered by the rules. There 
‘some variation as to the grade of waste and oil used 
m different railroads, the ratio of saturation and the 
method of packing and servicing. In late years the 
‘novation of dirty waste and oil in used packing has 
ome into quite general use. The A. A. R. specifications 
or new and renovated packing materials and the rules 
ot packing and servicing boxes are minimum require- 
ents which have now been made mandatory and should 
erefore be generally lived up to. 

There has been considerable activity during recent 
‘ars in the development of various lubricating devices 
P replace the conventional waste-pack. These develop- 
nents have included mechanical means, and various 
hms of pads and feeders, some of which have found 
on theg™ted application but none as yet approved for inter- 
ange service, 
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As in the case of the waste-pack, the dust guard has 
been a subject for study by the A. A. R. Lubrication 
Committee during recent years and is still an open 
docket. The A. A. R. standard dust guard specification 
was last revised in 1941. 

Studies are now being made by a sub-committee of 
the A. A. R. Lubrication Committee with a view of rec- 
ommending changes in the present A. A. R. specification 
for journal-box lids. 

If a conventional freight equipment journal-box as- 
sembly leaves the builder’s plant or repair point with 
A. A. R. standard parts put up within the allowable 
tolerances in relation to the other essential mechanical 
parts of the running gear and is packed in accordance 
with A. A. R. procedure, that box will run without 
trouble and continue to run satisfactorily as long as those 
essential mechanical conditions are continued and ade- 
quate lubrication between the journal and bearing is 
maintained. This is amply evidenced from the millions 
of journal-boxes which are running trouble free every 
day—successfully running from the arctic to the tropics, 
crossing and recrossing the continent with relatively 
few delays attributable to failure of the parts in service 
or from lubrication deficiencies. 

It is of course these relatively few mechanical and 
lubrication failures within the journal-box assembly 
which cause train delays, damage to equipment and acci- 
dents, and which are a continuous source of trouble and 
expense. Since by far the majority of such delays have 
their origin in hot-boxes, it will be well to devote some 
attention to that subject. 


Hot-Boxes—Causes and Prevention 


The A. A. R. Committee on Lubrication of Cars and 
Locomotives made a study of this subject. In a report 
made to the General Committee last May, the following 
was said relative to the causes of hot-boxes: 


“The cause of a hot-box is a progressive overheating 
of the bearing and the journal due to some abnormal 
condition. The principal sources of overheatings are: 
(1) rough handling, particularly on ‘humps’ or in classi- 
fication yards; (2) improper repairs and servicing; (3) 
mechanical condition of running gear and journal-box 
parts; (4) wheels being continued in service which 
should be removed under Symbol 73, out-of-round, or 
worn-through chill; (5) lubrication failures, loss of oil 
or interruption in continuity of feeding to journal. A 
hot-box is usually the result of one of the above causes 
or a combination thereof.” 

The report went on to say that the Lubrication Com- 
mittee feels that the present A. A. R. rules covering 
the conditioning of and repairs to freight and passenger 
cars for interchange of traffic are adequate but that these 
rules are not as generally lived up to as they should be 
and it was the unanimous judgment of the committee 
that the first step to bring about a general reduction in 
hot-box delays on all of the railroads within the Asso- 
ciation is a closer adherence to the present A. A. R. 
interchange rule requirements. 

The committee recognized the annual seasonal in- 
crease in hot-boxes during periods of continuous hot, dry 
weather and attributed this increase to the narrowing of 
the margin between maximum running and critical jour- 
nal-bearing temperatures, stating that additional fric- 
tional heat at any given box location, due to some ab- 
normal condition, is the margin between the box oper- 
ating satisfactorily or running hot. The committee 
stated that, for this reason, it is essential to take extra 
precautions to eliminate abnormal frictional conditions 
within all journal boxes in advance of periods of con- 
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tinued dry weather as insurance that boxes will run 
during the hot months. 

This committee report, which was later circularized 
to the A. A. R. member roads, listed twenty specific sug- 
gestions under six sub-divisions and made three gen- 
eral suggestions emphasizing the necessity for continuous 
checking and following up mechanical details and servic- 
ing to bring about, as far as humanly opssible, the reduc- 
tion of hot-boxes to the irreducible minimum. 


Periodic Repacking of Journal-Boxes 


The necessity for periodic repacking of freight-car 
journal boxes in interchange service was early recog- 
nized by the predecessors of the A. A. R. and for many 
years has been set up on a time basis. The period of 
time after which repacking was recommended or re- 
quired under the rules has been varied over the years and 
at present is made mandatory after 15 months. 

The Lubrication Committee now has before it a re- 
quest for a reduction to 14 months and some advocate 
mandatory repacking after even a lesser period. To 
arrive at the facts in the matter, the committee made a 
survey during June and July of this year to establish 
the relationship between the occurrence of hot-boxes 
and age of packing as indicated by the stenciled date 
of last previous repacking. This survey included a par- 
tial census of freight cars on-line during the check 
period together with the reporting on the group of roads 
represented on the committee, plus the Canadian Pacific 
and the Norfolk & Western, of all hot-box set-outs clas- 
sified on the age of the packing. Analysis of the statistics 
gathered during this survey have not yet been com- 
pleted but it was apparent that too many. hot boxes 
develop on cars off repair tracks and during the first 
three months since the repacking date, indicating that 
in many cases the work is not being carried out in ac- 
cordance with the rules or that parts and materials are 
being applied not meeting the A. A. R. specification 
requirements. 

Two years ago, the United States government notified 
iidustry of an impending shortage in so-called strategic 
metals and asked the railroads to undertake studies lead- 
ing to the curtailment of copper and tin used in railway 
car journal bearings. 

The Mechanical Division appointed a new committee 
on Journal Bearing Development which undertook a 
complete laboratory study of car journal bearings. For 
this work, the existing laboratory and facilities of the 
Railway Service & Supply Corporation, Indianapolis, 
Ind., were made available to the A. A. R. and an in- 
tensive and comprehensive study of full-size 514-in. by 
10-in. journal-bearing design modifications was carried 
out by the committee. The A. A. R. pre-war bearing 
was used as the basis for comparison of running tempera- 
tures and deformation under full journal loads at speeds 
up to 100 m. p. h., and as the result of those studies, the 
so-called Emergency design was substituted for the 
pre-war bearing. The steps leading up to the adoption 
of the Emergency design were: 

(1) Dec. 8-9, 1941.—The A. A. R. Specification Com- 
mittee approved a change in specification for the bronze 
back to reduce the copper content by permitting an in- 
crease in the lead content. Pa. 

(2) Dec. 15-16, 1941.—The A. A. R. Joint Subcom- 
mittee (Lubrication—Car Construction) meeting with 
bearing manufacturers’ representatives approved a modi- 
fied design wherein the dimensions and tolerances of 
the pre-war design were changed to effect a reduction 
in weight as far as it was then thought desirable to go. 
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The dimension changes were largely as previously pro- 
posed by a committee of the Car Department Officers’ 
Association and were: (a) Bearing shortened % in. at 
the lug end; (b) lug location moved % in. towards the 
lug end (E dimension) ; (c) over-all width across box 
contact pads (C dimension) decreased % in.; (d) lining 
thickness reduced %¢ in. nominal and tolerances tight- 
ened; (e) bearing collar thickness increased 4g in.; (f) 
bearing chamfered off at lug and collar ends; (g) de- 
pressed back approved as alternate; (h) railroad marking 
removed ; bearing marked A. A. R. only. This modified 
design, approved January 15, 1942, was produced in 
limited numbers during the early months of 1942 and ef- 
fected a reduction in weight of approximately 81% per 
cent over the pre-war standard. 

(3) Jan. 14, 1942,—Journal bearing research was 
started at the Indianapolic laboratory, comparing the 
modified with the pre-war designs. 

(4) May 15, 1942.—An emergency-design bearing 
was recommended by the committee (April 4, 1942) 
on the basis of laboratory research, adopted by A. A. R. 
and the change-over from the modified to the emergency 
design authorized. The changes involved were: (a) 
Reduction in nominal crown thickness of bronze back 
1%, in. (making this dimension the same as for the 
minimum for relined bearings in effect for many years); 
(b) reduction in nominal lining thickness from 346 in. 
tc % in.; (c) depressed back made standard; (d) ma- 
chine broached lining finish made mandatory. 

The other dimensional changes, as made in the modified 
design, were retained in the emergency design. These 
with the additional reduction in thickness through the 
crown effected a weight saving of between 12 and 20 
per cent, depending on size, over the same size pre-war 
bearing. Since mid-summer of last year, none but 
emergency-design bearings have been manufactured by 
substantially all bearing manufacturers and thousands of 
the emergency bearings have gone jnto service since that 
period, and are now in service on the railroads. 

Last summer the railroads handled the greatest busi- 
ness in their history in the face of unparalleled adverse 
conditions. The number of hot-boxes increased and 
the emergency bearing was held in some quarters as 
entirely responsible for these increased numbers of over- 
heatings compared with previous years. 


Emergency Bearing in Service 


The committee followed the road performance of the 
emergency bearing very closely from the time they 
began to replace the pre-war design and, during July 
to September, the individual committee members crit- 
ically examined a total of over 12,000 bearings in scrap 
at repair points on the New York Central, Missouri Pa- 
cific, Pennsylvania and the southern railroads and at 
the Chicago and the Saint Louis plants of the Magnus 
and the National bearing manufacturers. During this 
survey, approximately 9,000 pre-war and 3,300 emer- 
gency bearings in scrap were inspected and classified 
by cause of removal from service. 

It was found that relatively large numbers of the 
emergency bearings inspected were involved in ovet- 
heatings but it was also found that the majority 0 
bearings removed from service during the summer wert 
of the pre-war design which, of course, had to be te 
placed with emergency bearings as the stock of pre-wal 
bearings was exhausted. ; 

It is still too early to evaluate the emergency bearilg 
on a directly comparable basis with the pre-war desig 
it was progressively replacing but the committee’s lab 
oratory investigations, road service tests and on-the 
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cers’ §f represents the first over-all advance in railway car jour- 
1, at | pal bearings in many years. 

» the 

box Journal-Bearing Research 

ning 

ight- The work of the A. A. R. Committee on Journal Bear- 
) ing Development has not been limited to the conserva- 


de- B tion of critical materials through minor alterations in 
king § composition and reduction in weight by dimension 
ified § modifications of the pre-war standard babbitt lined-bronze 
d in ff pack one-piece bearing. The substitution of the A. A. R. 
d ef- §f modified and emergency bearings for the pre-war design 
: Pet F accomplished the immediate objective of the committee 
in conserving copper, tin, antimony and lead going into 
the car journal-bearing pool during the last year and 
a half but parallel with and in addition to the more or 
less limited possibilities: through design modification of 
the pre-war bearing, the committee has tested numbers 
of bearing designs submitted or suggested for test at the 
laboratory and extended tests of the most promising de- 
signs to limited service installations on committee mem- 
bers’ roads. Bearings in the latter category include: 


(1) V-Bearing design submitted by the Railway 

Service & Supply Corporation. This is a two-piece 
bearing consisting of a malleable-iron adapter with a 
light-weight, lined bronze-bearing insert. 
(2) Magnus-Harrigan design submitted by the Mag- 
nus Metal Corporation. This is also a two-piece bear- 
ing consisting of a ferrous holder and lightweight Satco- 
ined bronze back. This type of bearing had been used 
in considerable numbers on the railroad some years ago. 

(3) Needs-Kingsbury flexible bearing, one-piece bab- 
bitt-lined, ribbed bronze back with four wedge contact 
pads, submitted by the Kingsbury Machine Company. 

(4) National lightweight bearing, one-piece babbitt- 
ined bronze back design submitted by the National 
Bearing Metals Corporation to conserve metal to the 
maximum degree in a one-piece bearing. One feature of 
the design is the elimination of the side box contact pads. 
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Weights of Four Journal-Bearing Designs Compared with 
A. A. R. Designs (54%-In. by 10-In.) 


Weights per finished bearing—tlb. 
: ie 


. a A.A.R. RS & Magnus- Needs- National 
A.A.R. A.A.R. emer- SC V- Harri- Kings- _light- 
pre-war modified gency bearing. gan bury weight 


Bronze back ... 20.25 19.69 17.94 5.68 11.26 14.36 12.75 
ning 5.00 3.02 2.50 2.95 3.24 a 

Ferrous adapter None None None 9.37 . 6.88 
Total non-ferrous 25.25 22.71 20.34 8.63 14.50 
Total bearing.... 25.25 22.71 20.34 18.00. 21.38 
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The experiences of these strenuous days the railroads 
are going through should indicate the direction in which 
Pogress and improvement are to be expected and the 
fapid technological development of materials and 
processes brought about by the war will be available to 
the railroads in the post-war period. Prior to the war 
there was considerable activity in the development and 
sting out of high-speed trucks for freight equipment 
ut these changes were confined largely to design modi- 
fications to give better riding at high speed and stuck 
Ned present conventional pedestal-type journal-box 

embly, 

There are those who see the present waste-packed, solid 
‘ating assembly in freight service replaced by roller 
“tings, and a new freight truck incorporating roller 
m“"ings is being developed by one of the roller bearing 
manufacturers. This roller-bearing truck would be 
terchangeable with present equipment only as a truck 
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unit, necessitating a departure from present standard 
parts in every particular except wheels and necessitating 
a considerable grading upward of mechanical workman- 
ship and practices over those now obtaining in car repair 
organizations on the railroads. 

Personally, I believe that the possibilities for the solid- 
bearing journal-box for freight service have not been 
developed to the fullest extent and that great advances 
are still a possibility through design, workmanship and 
materials which would provide an assembly which would 
make the complete change over to roller bearings a ques- 
tionable economic procedure. 

It would appear that the greatest possibility for the 
improvement of the present conventional journal-box 
assembly is in the direction of better workmanship in 
finishing and assembling the essential parts and modifi- 
cations in the journal bearing to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the causes of hot-boxes originating from lubri- 
cation disturbances and to provide a greater margin of 
safety in the case of journal overheatings developed 
in service. 

The elimination of the axle thrust collars on the outer 
ends of the journal would remove a limitation to bear- 
ing design and make possible improvements in the present 
conventional crown type bearing not now attainable. 

The elimination of waste grabs could, perhaps, only 
be realized through the provision of a fitted sleeve or 
semi-sleeve type bearing to prevent separation of bearing 
and journal at switching impacts or heavy brake appli- 
cations or in the elimination of waste packing altogether 
through provision of other means for lubrication. 

In my experience and judgment, the possibilities for 
the improvement of the present conventional journal-box 
assembly for interchange freight service would have to 
be developed through a coordinated research program 
of the entire truck assembly rather than, as has been 
past procedure, to consider each part more or less as a 
separate unit. Such a program would involve consider- 
able time and expense to design and construct full-size 
experimental trucks, and observe and measure lateral 
thrust and the behavior and alignment of running-gear 
parts in service in a program sufficiently comprehensive 
to embrace studies of the relationship of essential parts 
in both new and worn conditions. 

I am hopeful that something along this line will be 
carried out by the A. A. R. after the war. 





Photo courtesy the Erie 
Ore Storage Dock on the Erie 
At the close of the lake shipping season, this dock at North Randall, 


near Cleveland, is mounded with more than 800,000 tons of ore, largest 
accumulation since 1918. Destination: Mills at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Warren, Youngstown, Sharon and other points. 
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57th Annual Report of the I.C.C. 


Makes 13 legislative recommendations, including request for 
authority to inspect records of carrier associations—Also reveals 


a request for extension to carrier associations of its 

authority to require reports and to inspect records, 
are made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
fifty-seventh annual report. The report which went to 
Congress on January 10 is in the usual form, being a 134- 
page document reviewing commission activities during the 
period from November 1, 1942 to October 31, 1943. 

The authority sought in the foregoing connection would 
cover, among others, such organizations as the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., and the Freight Forwarders Institute, for the 
recommendation asks that “various provisions of the act, 
authorizing the commission to require reports from car- 
riers and others and to inspect and copy accounts, books, 
records, etc. (sections 20, 220, 313, and 412) be amended 
so as to be applicable to associations or organizations 
maintained by or in the interest of any group of carriers 
or freight forwarders subject to the act.” 

Also, the commission asks that section 20 and 20a be 
amended “so as to make them applicable to noncarrier 
subsidiaries of railroad carriers, at least with respect to 
their accounting and the issuance of securities,” and that 
“restrictions be imposed on the expenditure of carrier 
funds, the incurring of obligations, or the acquiring of 
property by a carrier or its subsidiaries, except for the 
operation or legitimate improvement or development of 
its property.” 


Ds request legislative recommendations, including 


Would Rewrite Explosives Act 


In addition, the report calls for a complete rewriting of 
the Transportation of Explosive Act “in the light of im- 
portant developments relating to this subject which have 
occurred in the 22 years since the last revision of these 
statutes.” And it repeats previously-made commission rec- 
ommendations that land-grant rates be “completely abol- 
ished” ; that Congress legislate to occupy fully the Stand- 
ard Time field; that the commission be given on a per- 
manent basis the same emergency powers with respect to 
motor carriers and water carriers that it now has with 
respect to railroads; that section 3(2) be amended to 
cover the extension of credit for unpaid transportation 
charges of express companies ; that section 20(6), provid- 
ing for access by the commission to records relating to 
protective or car service, be made applicable to “persons 
which directly or indirectly through rental agreements 
with shippers or otherwise furnish cars to or for use of 
any carrier by railroad or express company” ; that section 
411(c) making it unlawful for any director, officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of a common carrier to have an interest 
in a freight forwarder be amended to permit such interest 
by order of the commission “upon due showing that 
neither public nor private interest will be adversely af- 
fected thereby”; and that sections 16(5), 221(a), and 
315(a) be amended “so as to permit service of notices sus- 
pending tariffs on a carrier or agent which publishes a 
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that commission is engaged in research on the post-war situation 


joint tariff, in lieu of service on all carriers parties thereto, 
and that the first-enumerated section be amended so that 
it shall not be mandatory upon us that such notices be 
served on agents of railroad companies in the city of 
Washington.” In connection with the latter recommenda- 
tion, the commission also asks that sections 221(a) and 
315(a) be amended “to make it unnecessary to make 
service on motor carriers and water carriers by registered 
mail,” 


How Broad Is Elkins Act Effect? 


The remaining three recommendations call for an 
amendment to section 5(2)(b) to eliminate the require- 
ment that a public hearing shall be held in all merger and 
acquisition cases “where carriers by railroad are in- 
volved” ; removal of the present “ambiguity” as to whether 
the Elkins Act is applicable to motor and water carriers, 
since it is “not clear whether sections 222 and 317 were 
intended to complement or to replace the Elkins Act in 
its application to common carriers by motor and by 
water”; and a new definition of electric railways which 
are not exempt from commission jurisdiction. 

Specifically the latter recommendation asks that sec- 
tion 1(22), 5(13), and 20a(1) be amended “so as to 
make these and related paragraphs inapplicable to street, 
suburban, and interurban electric railways, except those 
which are operated as parts of general steam railroad 
systems of transportation or are engaged in the general 
transportation of freight and interchange standard steam 
railroad freight equipment with steam railroads for trans- 
portation in interstate or foreign commerce to or from 
points on their lines.” The same recommendation would 
aiso amend sections 1(22) and 5(2) (a) so as to remove 
from the commission’s jurisdiction the acquisition [as 
well as the construction or abandonment, as now pro- 
vided] or operation “of spur, industrial, team, switching, 
or side tracks and of the excepted electric railways. 

In making these legislative recommendations, the com- 
mission recalled that in its previous annual report it had 
made none on the theory that experience during the war 
“has little relation to normal conditions.” Conditions 
“have not changed substantially in this respect,” the 
present report concedes, adding, however, that there now 
appears to be need “for a number of clarifying and reme- 
dial amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act and 
certain related statutes, which, we believe, should have 
the attention of Congress.” 


Post-War Situation Being Studied 


Other parts of the report reveal that the commission 
has joined the post-war planners, and that it entertams 
continuing concern about the materials and manpowé! 
situation and the increase in railroad accidents. Of plan- 
ning the general comment in the report has this to say: 

“Recognizing that the post-war plans and progral 
which are being developed by public and private agencit 
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may have important effects upon the volume, character, 
composition, and movement of traffic, and the financial 
stability of the carriers, we regard it as important that 
analyses be made of the post-war situation from the 
standpoint of the transportation system. In recognition of 
the needs of an expanded jurisdiction over all forms of 
domestic interstate commerce transportation agencies, 
except carriers by air, we are enlarging our facilities for 
research in transportation, as well as giving our best 
thought to the problems which will be presented with 
the return of peace.” 


Work on Cost Formulas 


Later on, in the section devoted to the Bureau of 
Transport Economics & Statistics, the report refers to 
the Bureau’s work of developing “cost formulae applic- 
able to rail, highway, and water transportation.” It is 
recalled that a formula for ascertaining railroad terminal 
costs was completed during the year, while “another for 
determining highway trucking costs for carriers of gen- 
eral commodities is now being tested experimentally by 
application to certain selected carriers.” The transfer to 
the Bureau of Transport Economics & Statistics of re- 
search work which was formerly a part of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers is called “one important step in the ex- 
pansion of the research work” of the former. 

The commission’s continuing concern about equipment 
and manpower shortages is reflected in the expression of 
its belief that “if additional equipment, materials, and 


personnel are not promptly made available, the adequacy . 


and efficiency of our transportation service will be seri- 
ously impaired.” It concedes that during the months of 
emergency production of war equipment and materials, 
“ft was inevitable that the allocation of materials for 
transportation equipment should be limited even below 
necessity.” But now that production of essential war 
materials “appears to be more satisfactory,” the commis- 
sion suggests that the allocation authorities “will no 
doubt give careful consideration to the needs for equip- 
ment for transportation agencies.” It adds that “the 
failure to do so might have grave consequences.” 

The report’s “prevention of accidents” discussion 
stresses the importance of full compliance with “the mini- 
mum requirements for safety of railroad operation which 
are prescribed by law and by our orders.” It is asserted 
that the “constant pressure to avoid train delays” is ac- 
centuated under present conditions with the result that 
‘trains are kept moving until a major failure occurs.” 
Accidents of this character, the report adds, are “not un- 
common,” and many of them “would undoubtedly be 
avoided if the urge to keep trains moving were not per- 
mitted to take precedence over safety.” 


Calls for More Block Signals 


Calling attention to those of its recent accident re- 
ports which have recommended that automatic block sig- 
nals be substituted for the timetable and train-order sys- 
tems in the territories involved, the commission noted 
the restricted nature of such récommendations and went 
or to suggest that block signals should be installed vol- 
untarily “wherever similar operating conditions and prac- 


j are . wai 
tices exist”—and “without awaiting the occurrence of a 


lsastrous accident to focus attention upon each specific 
location.” 

“The block signal system,” the report says, “is the best 
method known for preventing collisions between trains. 
All modern systems of railroad signaling, including auto- 
matic train control and centralized traffic control, are 
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based upon the block system. Nevertheless, as shown by 
the block-signal statistics as of January 1, 1943, there are 
more than 50,000 miles of railroad in the United States 
cver which passenger trains are operated on which the 
basic principles of the block system are not in use.” 

Meanwhile, the report had got under way with the 
commission’s general review of “Transportation Sys- 
tems Under War Conditions.”” There it is noted how the 
wartime demand for passenger and freight transporta- 
tion has been met by the carriers “without material dis- 
turbance of the normal relations between the carriers and 
their patrons—of whom the government itself has become 
the greatest—and with little hindrance to the regulatory 
processes.” Writing before the government’s year-end 
seizure of the railroad in the face of the strike threat, the 
commission found “no material change” from the time of 
its previous report in the “machinery set up by the gov- 
ernment. for the effective control and coordination of the 
means of transport.” 

“Remaining with their owners and peacetime opera- 
tors,” it says, “our transportation systems have func- 
tioned efficiently under guidance by executive and ad- 
ministrative authority, receiving the close and ungrudg- 
ing cooperation of shippers, private and governmental, 
and the military commands. Only through this high de- 
gree of cooperation could there have been accomplished 
during the present period the remarkable performance 
of our transport systems which forms the subject of this 
report. . . . There was no precedent for the traffic bur- 
den thrust upon the transportation system immediately 
following Pearl Harbor, and that additional burden was 
superimposed upon a demand already so great as to tax 
the adequacy of the plants and the skill of the manage- 
ment and operating staffs of the carriers.” 


Reasons for “Extraordinary” Performance 


Looking into railroad preparations for this job, the 
commission recalls the ‘extensive and intensive” modern- 
ization and improvement program carried out after the 
return of the roads to private operation following the 
close of World War I. The investment “increased from 
approximately $80,000 per mile of road at the end of 
federal control to $111,352 at the beginning of the calen- 
dar year 1942.” Mention is also made of the increases in 
the average capacity of freight cars, and in the average 
speed and tractive effort of locomotives; and to the fact 
that “the track system was better at the beginning of 
1942 than in 1916.” Nevertheless, the wartime material 
shortages have been such that the performance of the 
railroads since Pearl Harbor “may be regarded as extra- 
ordinary.” Despite such “extraordinary performance of 
the railroads,” however, the 1942 freight traffic, the com- 
mission later says, “could scarcely have been handled” 
except for “the transportation performance of the non- 
rail carriers subject to our regulation.” 

Then follows some detailed comment on how the vari- 
ous transport agencies and interested parties have co- 
operated in handling the war load, after which comes 
brief reference to “freight rates and price stabilization.” 
In the jatter connection, the commission tells how it has 
endeavored “to assist in carrying out the.important pol- 
icy” outlined in President Roosevelt’s April 8, 1943, di- 
rective which brought rates under the stabilization pro- 
gram. It was here considered of interest to compare rail- 
road freight rate increases of the World War I period 
with those during the four years following the outbreak 
of World War II. Those of the former period aggre- 
gated 31.7 per cent, whereas the now-suspended Ex Parte 
148 increase of 4.7 per cent was the only one of the lat- 
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ter period. Also given are figures showing that the 31.7 
per cent freight rate increases of World War I were ac- 
companied by an increase of 96.1 per cent in wholesale 
prices of commodities; while the 4.7 per cent rise in 
freight rates between September, 1939, and August, 1943, 
was accompanied by an increase of 37.1 per cent in 
wholesale prices. 


Traffic and Earnings of Carriers 


Coming to its usual review of the “Traffic and Earn- 
ings of Transportation Agencies,” the commission re- 
ports that all common carriers subject to its jurisdiction 
reported for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, gross 
revenues of $11,323,925,000. The railroads accounted 
for $8,789,663,000 of the total. Traffic figures are given 
for the calendar years 1942 and 1941. In the former the 
railroads produced 645,260 millions of ton-miles or 
69.49 per cent of the total (928,538 millions) ton-miles 
reported by all carriers. This was both an absolute and a 
relative increase above the previous year when the rail- 
road proportion of the total amounted to 63.62 per cent. 
Likewise the railroad proportion of total passenger-miles 
rose from 9.81 per cent in 1941 to 19.58 per cent in 1942. 

As it has done in previous reports, the commission 
again sets up a “condensed income account,” which views 
railroad employees and investors as jointly producing an 
income to be shared by them. It sets up for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1943, the revenue and other in- 
come as $8,718,000,000, deducting from it $2,298,000,000 
tc cover the cost of materials, depreciation and other ex- 
penses except wages and salaries, and $1,629,000,000 
for taxes, including income and profits taxes. The result— 
$4,791,000,000—is called the “remainder available for 
employees and investors.” Wages and salaries charge- 
able to operating expenses took $2,970,000,000 or 62 per 
cent of this remainder, leaving an “investors’ share” (the 
total available for fixed charges, dividends, and other 
corporate purposes) of $1,821,000,000 or 38 per cent. 
For the calendar year 1942 the respective percentages 
were 62.4 and 37.6, while for 1941 they were 65.2 
and 34.8. 


Dividends Remain Modest 


“Notwithstanding the large increase in net income of 
Class I railways, the dividends declared by them have 
increased slowly,” the commission next observes. It also 
points out that, under its system of apportionment, pas- 
senger service yielded a net railway operating income of 
$89,329,000 in 1942, its operating ratio being 77.69. 
With respect to maintenance charges the commission pre- 
sents data which “tend to support the conclusion” that 
the net income and net railway operating income figures 
“do not need much correction for the years 1941 and 
1942 on account of abnormal maintenance charges.” 

It does not seem to be so sure about the effect of au- 
thorizations which railroads have received to amortize 
over a five-year period equipment and facilities certified 
under section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code as “nec- 
essary in the interest of national defense during the emer- 
gency period.” 

“Under the liberal interpretation of section 124,” the 
report says, “the amounts charged to amortization ac- 
counts have been much greater than we anticipated. The 
railroads have availed themselves of the privilege of re- 
cording amortization charges in their expenses in lieu of 
normal depreciation to such an extent that practically all 
purchases of new equipment are now charged under sec- 
tion 124 and exempted from normal depreciation ac- 
counting. The total charges, both road and equipment, 
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for amortization of defense projects in 1942 were about 
$92,000,000. Approximately 95 per cent of this was for 
equipment. For the first six months of 1943, such charges 
were at the annual rate of $126,000,000, and in August, 
1943, at nearly $133,000,000, which corresponds with 
normal depreciation charges of about $23,000,000. While 
it doubtless can be demonstrated that the purchase of 
equipment to which this accounting relates is due in large 
measure to the war effort, it is, of course, obvious that 
its service life will not be limited to five years. It is, for 
the most part, standard equipment. Most of it, some 
after additional expenditures for conversion or rebuild- 
ing, will doubtless be in use for a time equal to the normal 
service life of equipment of its class. Consideration should 
be given to this factor in any review or comparison of 
railroad earnings.” 

Having said the foregoing, the report went on to call 
attention to such partially offsetting factors as the acce- 
leration of depreciation of equipment resulting from the 
present intensive use of such equipment which is not sub- 
ject to amortization; and the effect of present heavy 
raffic on the service lives of ties, rails and track fast- 
enings and ballast, “comprising some of the accounts not 
covered by our depreciation orders now in effect.” Also, 
the commission, after giving consideration to increasing 
the rates for depreciation on equipment not subject to 
amortization, found many factors (among them the amor- 
tization situation) indicating this should not be done. 


Debt Reduction Continues 


Meanwhile the report had covered such subjects as the 
cooperation between the commission and state regulatory 
authorities, the reduction in railroad funded debt and in- 
terest charges and competitive bidding in the sale of rail- 
road securities. With respect to debt reduction, it is 
noted that all reorganization plans approved by the com- 
mission call for a reduction in fixed charges from $142,- 
601,277 to $40,711,913, of which reduction “$9,965,122 
has -been effected, leaving $91,924,242 to be realized.” 
And the commission further finds it “gratifying to report 
that more and more railroads in a position to do so are 
voluntarily reducing or taking steps toward the gradual 
reduction of their funded debt and the burden of fixed 
interest charges.” During 1942, “the funded debt of 
Class I railroads and their lessors, excluding companies 
in receivership or trusteeship, was reduced by $324,375,- 
299 or 3.71 per cent.” 

The discussion of competitive bidding reviews com- 
mission policy in that respect, calling attention to the 
pending Ex Parte 158 investigation of the subject. Then 
after the aforementioned discussion of five-year amor- 
tization of equipment comes a review of government loans 
to railroads beginning with those made under section 210 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. This is followed in 
turn by a discussion of the commission’s authority with 
respect to issuance of certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity, comment on the Ex Parte 148 rate proceedings; 
and brief reference to the pending 28300 and 28310 in- 
vestigations of the class rate structure and Consolidated 
Freight Classification. 

Considerable space is given to a discussion of “Propor- 
tional Rates in Connection with and by Water Carriers. 
Among the proceedings there explained is the reopened 
Grain Proportionals, Ex-Barge to Official Territory, the 
original decision in which authorized the railroads to dis- 
continue proportional or reshipping rates on grain af- 
riving at Chicago by barge, while permitting such rates 
to be continued on ex-lake or ex-rail grain at that point. 
The Supreme Court’s action upholding this commuissiot 
report was denounced in Congress as a ruling which 
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would destroy the great bulk of the grain movement on 
the inland waterways. 

Conditions created by the war have prompted the com- 
mission to defer its contemplated investigation “with 
respect to the compensation to be paid and other terms of 
contracts, agreements, or arrangements for the use of 
locomotives, cars or other vehicles not owned by the car- 
riers using them.” ‘This “will be undertaken as sogn 
as conditions permit,” for the commission believes it will 
disclose “information of value to us and to the public.” 
Other sections of the report’s general comment deal 
with the commission’s role with respect to the wartime 
exemption of carrier rate bureaus from the anti-trust 
laws; the emergency service orders it has issued; em- 
bargoes issued by the carriers; spotting services at in- 
dustrial plants; decisions under provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act authorizing the commission to amend and 
interpret its orders defining the work of employees and 
subordinate officials of common carriers by railroads; 
and a brief argument to support legislative recommenda- 
tion that Congress occupy fully the Standard Time field. 


Spotting-Service Principles Hard to Enforce 


In its discussion of spotting services, the report com- 
plains that the railroads have failed to apply voluntarily 
the principles which the commission has laid down with 
respect to the eligibility of an industry for switching serv- 
ices under line-haul rates or an allowance out for such 
rates for the performance of switching services itself. 
The commission assures Congress, which has before it 
a bill (S.1492) to provide that “the established railroad 
freight rates cover the receipt and delivery of loaded cars 
at the point of loading and unloading,” that it is under- 
taking to enforce compliance with its principles, thereby 
eliminating preferences. But the enforcement task is one 
of “gigantic proportions” ; for “in view of the reluctance 
of both the carriers and the industries voluntarily to give 
us all the facts, we have found it necessary to conduct 
feld investigations through our own employees.” 


: The remainder of the report embodies the usual sep- 


arate accounts. of the work of the commission’s various 
bureaus. In the section devoted to the Bureau of Finance 
isa detailed review of the “progress of railroad organiza- 
tions.” There the commission reveals that it is giving 
consideration to a possible recommendation that Con- 
gress adopt legislation which would provide for the appli- 
cation to all railroad mortgages of the so-called “escape 
clause” which the commission has been including in re- 
cently-approved reorganization plans. 

“Its purpose,” the report explains, “is to establish a 
method for the postponement of the payment of fixed in- 
terest or unpaid accumulations of contingent interest or 
the principal of any or all series of bonds whether bearing 

xed or contingent interest, payable under the terms of a 
mortgage. Modifications of the securities are to be ef- 
fected by the concurrent action of the reorganized com- 
Pany and the holders of not less than 75 per cent in 
Principle amount of all bonds at the time outstanding 
under the mortgage, subject to our approval or the ap- 
Proval of any regulatory body having jurisdiction in the 
Premisés. . . . This provision appears to be advanta- 
8tous because of the possibilities which it presents for 
avoidance of judicial reorganization proceedings. Its in- 
clusion tends somewhat to lessen the necessity for the 
strict limitations in the debt and interest charges of com- 
panies undergoing reorganization which otherwise are 
necessary in view of the wide fluctuation in railroad earn- 


ii§s experienced in the past and which may be expected 
in the future.” 
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Executives Discuss 
Prospects for Future 


ORE material for locomotives and cars in 1944, 
M a prediction that government control of the rail- 

ways will be temporary, and greater use of light- 
weight passenger and freight cars after the war were 
foreseen by speakers at the twentieth annual meeting 
of the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board and at a 
railroad “President’s Day” luncheon, sponsored by the 
Board and the Traffic Club of Chicago, at Chicago on 
January 6. Lend-lease requirements, according to a 
report made at the business session of the Board by 
L. M. Betts, manager of the Railroad Relations section 
of the Association of American Railroads, have eased 
enough to give materials for railway use at least an 
“even break” and as a result the railways are consider- 
ing the purchase of 1,000 to 1,200 locomotives, 40,000 
to 50,000 freight cars and about 2,000,000 tons of rails 
in 1944, 

If the war material situation continues as favorable 
as it is at present, he said, materials for the manufac- 
ture of railway products will be given preference over 
those for the making of lend-lease items. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows:: 
General chairman, Irving M. Peters, traffic manager of 
the Corn Products Refining Company ; alternate general 
chairman, A. H. Schwietert, traffic director of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; general secretary, C. 
F, Devine, traffic director of the Silica Sand Traffic 
Association of Illinois; and general chairman of the 
executive committee, George A. Blair, traffic manager 
of Wilson & Co. 


Army Control Temporary } 


Colonel Ralph Budd; in charge of the Central-West- 
ern region of railroads under Army control and presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in com- 
menting at the presidents’ luncheon upon Army operation 
of the railroads, said that, since his appointment is a 
temporary one, the control of the railroads by the 
Army is intended to be temporary. He was of the 
opinion that no one in or out of government wished 
for its continuance. Meantime, with operations pro- 
ceeding smoothly, he said, the best thing that those exer- 
cising military control over the railroads can do is 
“nothing.” 

He cited principles underlying the authority assumed 
by the government, pointing out that the taking over 
did not interfere with present management and that 
regional advisory boards, traffic clubs, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and other organizations co- 
operating in the movement of rail traffic are permitted 
to function as before. By not disturbing or supplanting 
the present set-up, he said, unnecessary duplication of 
effort and manpower has been avoided. 

The temporary nature of federal control of. the rail- 
roads was also emphasized at the morning session of 
the Board by Mr. Betts and Colonel Dan A. Hardt, 
transportation officer for the sixth service area. Mr. 
Betts was of the opinion that the Army will operate the 
railroads no longer than is necessary to assure con- 
tinued maximum performance. “It is a peculiar situ- 
ation,” he said, “because it is a disagreement between 
railroad employees and the government rather than 
between employers and employees.” Colonel Hardt 
stated that the army wishes to “restore full operation 
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of the roads to their normal organizations just as soon 
as possible.” 

More attractive service to shippers and travelers at 
low cost and a more extensive use of lightweight pas- 
senger and freight cars after the war were forecast at 
the presidents’ luncheon by Col. Budd, J. L. Beven, 
president of the Illinois Central, and H. A. Scandrett, 
trustee of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
Mr. Budd in discussing what the railroads are going 
to do in the future to meet requirements and justify the 
confidence placed in them, forecast that they will rely 
upon better and more attractive service for freight and 
passengers and will do their utmost to keep their costs 
down in order that their charges may be maintained 
at the lowest possible levels. 

“There had been rapid improvements in railroad plant 
during the years just prior to the war,” he said. “Then, 
many of the materials which were necessary to the 
modernization program could no longer be obtained 
because of the demands for these critical items in war 
production. The first and most obvious thing for the 
carriers to do will be to resume the manufacture of cars 
and locomotives of advanced types, and to design and 
build still better ones. The perfection of track and 
signals will enable the railroads to offer faster schedules 
and finer services. 


Ratio of Modernity Still Low 


“There seems to be a tendency to discount the im- 
portance of continuing with these programs of moderni- 
zation of equipment, facilities, and track on the theory 
that the benefits from these sources have been realized 
already. This is a mistaken notion. It should be borne 
in mind that while very lightweight passenger cars have 
_ been successfully built and are entirely practical, only 

a comparatively small percentage of the total passenger 
‘cars of the country are of that type, perhaps not more 
than six per cent. Therefore the field is large for future 
development. To a much greater extent it is true that 
the design and construction of lightweight freight cars, 
which” will weigh less but carry more pay load, was 
only beginning to materialize, and of the two million 
freight cars on the railroads today an insignificant per- 
centage’are of this type. In fact, the lightweight freight 
car is not yet perfected for the reason that its cost, 
which is so vital in commercial transportation, has not 
yet been brought down to a point where the greater 
investment is clearly justified. 

“The most that can be said for the progress in lessen- 
ing the weight of freight equipment is that a good many 
semi-lightweight cars have been built. There is no 
doubt in my mind that this problem will be solved and 
that lighter cars, but not of the extremely lightweight 
that are justified in passenger cars, will be a feature of 
modern freight equipment. To a large extent the same 
is true of the most modern types of locomotives, that 
is, a relatively small percentage of the total number of 
locomotives are of the type that would be constructed 
today. In the case of cars, locomotives, tracks, and 
other appliances, there is a constant procession of ad- 
vances from what seem good today to what is better 
tomorrow, and for that reason the great value of a na- 
tional railway system which is maintained in vigorous 
financial health and strength should not be over- 
looked as a contribution to our national welfare. 

“One of the most important matters to determine is 
the extent to which innovations which were introduced 
during the war can be continued after the war to the 
advantage of shippers and carriers. In normal times, 
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with constantly improving railroad train performance, 
merchandising methods change in the direction of so- 
called ‘hand to mouth’ buying, thus reducing stocks of 
goods and relying upon dependable transportation for 
current requirements. This very greatly reduces the 
amount of capital tied up in inventory and improves 
the turnover. The extent to which dependable trans- 
portation thus becomes a factor in distribution, and the 
extent to which the smaller shipment is a necessary 
feature in such distribution, will have an important 
bearing on the cost of transportation after the war. 


Let’s Continue Wartime Economies 


“The experience growing out of the war undoubtedly 
has indicated to the shippers and carriers opportunities 
for continuance of some of the wartime arrangements 
after peace comes. Shippers will seek the best trans- 
portation service available, at the lowest reasonable cost. 
The carriers. must recognize this fundamental element 
in all of their postwar plans. There are certain com- 
modity movements that have been distinctly of an em- 
ergency character, and thinking along the line of 
retaining all of .such traffic by the railroads is unwar- 
ranted. However, under pressure of war, the railroads 
have demonstrated their capacity and adaptability as 
universal inland carriers. It is important that the benefits 
of this experience be retained as far as practical.” 

Mr. Beven stated that the railroads can carry the 
load prescribed for them in 1944 if they can get the 
materials needed to keep them running and if essential 
manpower requirements are recognized and dealt with. 
He relied, he said, up the loyalty, patriotism and en- 
deavor of the employees who do the work of the day on 
the railroads to accomplish the task in 1944, “Al- 
though it may seem inconsistent,” he said, “to talk of 
their loyalty and patriotism after a strike threat, it is 
not, because their loyalty and patriotism is as sound 
as that of any element in the country.” He approved 
the government’s policy of non-interference in the oper- 
ation of the railroads but observed that usually when 
power is given and not recalled, it is invariably used. 

Mr. Scandrett said that while a 10 per cent increase 
in car efficiency called for by Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transportation, would 
ordinarily “be taken in stride,” the goal might be diff- 
cult of attainment because these are not ordinary times. 
He declared, however, that with the continued co-oper- 
ation of shippers and railroads, the job would be done. 


Car Supply Will Continue Tight 


Current tightness in the supply of box, refrigerator 
and flat cars,. with little improvement in the next 90 
days, was reported at the morning session. Little hope 
for immediate improvement in the grain car situation 
was held out by Mr. Betts who pointed out that while 
car requirements in the first quarter for the movement 
of grain in the Mid-west had been estimated at the 
same figure as that of last year, actual loadings last year 
were 40 per cent above normal. This, he said, coupled 
with the fact that a number of elevators are still closed 
in the northwest for lack of transportation and that this 
movement may not be cleared up for at least another 
month, does not give promise of prompt movement of 
corn in the Middle West, should any volume be pre 
sented. 

The flat car situation, he said, has been aggravated 
by greater use of these cars by the War Department 
to move large pieces of equipment and is almost 4s 
tight as that of box cars. 
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control of the Army has continued smoothly while 
wage negotiations remained static, at least on the 
surface, for another week. 

It appeared that no substantial progress toward an 
sgreement as to the actual amount of the increases to be 
allowed the non-operating employees or the three oper- 
ating brotherhoods that continued to oppose a settle- 
ment on the President’s terms could be expected until 
satisfactory answers could be found to these questions: 

Is the “special emergency board’’—the so-called Shaw 
board, which was recalled last week by an executive 
order to bring in an award in the non-op case—to con- 
sider only the matter of overtime pay after forty hours 
per week, or the whole subject of the non-ops’ wage 
increase ? 

Is the entire amount of the increase allowed the ops— 
that is, the four cents per hour straight raise in pay which 
they received as the result of an emergency board award, 
plus the five cents per hour “in lieu of” overtime awarded 
by President Roosevelt, plus the six days’ paid vacation, 
which amounts to approximately two cents per hour, also 
awarded by the President in his “arbitration” of the case, 
all of which were accepted by the engineers’ and train- 
men’s brotherhoods, but not by the other three op 
unions—is the entire amount of the increase “frozen”’ 
for the duration of the war, or only that part of it added 
by the President in his December 27 award? 

Meetings of union officers and informal conferences 
with representatives of the carriers were in progress in 
Washington this week, and a hearing before the Shaw 
board was scheduled for January 13, out of which some 
positive results were hoped for, since War Department 
statements have repeatedly indicated that the Army is 
prepared to relinquish its control of the roads after wage 
settlements are reached and the possibility of a strike 
has been removed. 


() conseat ofc of the railroads under the technical 































National Service Law Advocated 






While there had been some expectation that the Presi- 
dent might refer to the threatened railroad strike in his 
message to Congress of January 11, he made no such 
telerence directly. He did, however, depart from his 
Previous attitude to the extent of recommending—but 
cnly upon specified conditions—the passage of a na- 
tional service law, which would, he said, prevent strikes 
for the duration of the war. Such a law, he went on to 
say, would not mean reduction in wages, loss of retire- 
ment or seniority rights, or wholesale disturbances of 
Petsons engaged in essential work.. 

The “machinery” of this recommended statute the 
President in his message left entirely to Congress. He 
did emphasize, however, his view that such a law should 

enacted only if accompanied by what he termed “a 
realistic tax law,” a continuation of the law covering 
renegotiation of war contracts, a “cost of food law,” and 
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Seek Common Ground on Wages 











Administration and union heads lock horns on scope 
of increase “‘freeze’”’ and overtime awards — National 
Service Act is conditionally proposed by Roosevelt 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


extension of the life of the price stabilization law, now 
limited to June 30 of this year. 

Meanwhile discussions of the exact meaning of the 
“freeze” clause as applied to the President’s “arbitration” 
award to the two op brotherhoods that called off their 
strike went on in various quarters, with D. B. Robert- 
son, H. W. Fraser, and T. C. Cashen, the heads of the 
firemen’s, conductors’ and switchmen’s unions, respec- 
tively, apparently remaining firmly opposed to accepting 
any agreement that might be interpreted to bind them 
not to seek further wage increases before the end of the 
war, even though they were repeatedly offered the terms 
accepted by the engineers and trainmen. 


The Shaw Board Meets 


The so-called Shaw board, the three-man “special 
emergency board’? which was reconvened by Executive 
Order No. 9413 to “consider the unsettled claims for 
wage adjustments of the non-operating railway em- 
ployees,” held a brief public meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on January 10. Although the board’s members—chair- 
man Elwyn R. Shaw, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois ; Judge Richard F. Mitchell, former chief judge 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa; and Walter C. Clephane, 





Holdouts Anathematize Peacemakers 


Joint committees of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North America, meeting 
in Washington on January 6, made public a resolution in 
which they approved the action of their officers in their 
conduct of preparations for the strike and their refusal 
to consent to arbitration of the issues by President Roose- 
velt. At the same time they went on record in condemna- 
tion of the action of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
ten and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in 
breaking the “united labor front.” 

After 10 “whereases” reviewing the events leading up 
to the railroads’ seizure, the resolution concluded as’ 
follows: 

“Be it resolved, that we, the duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, Order of Railway Conductors, and Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, in meeting assembled, and upon 
full consideration of all developments in the handling of 

.. this matter, do hereby approve all action heretofore taken 
by the chief executives and subcommittees of our three 
organizations as being in the public welfare and in the. 
interests of all railroad employees and the railroad indus- 
try, and 

“Be it further resolved, that we do hereby condemn 
and denounce the dishonorable action taken by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers & Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, above recited, as being inimical to the interests 
of all employees engaged in engine, train,-and yard 
service.” 
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U. 8. Signal Corps Photo 
Colonel C. E.. Denney 


Regional Director at St. Paul 


Washington attorney—were ready to proceed at 10 a. m., 
the hour scheduled, the meeting was delayed in getting 
started some 25 minutes by the absence of any representa- 
tive of the so-called 15 non-operating organizations. 


Non-ops Seek Delay 


Frank L. Mulholland, the unions’ counsel, then ap- 
peared, but only to ask that the board delay its hearing 
of the case until their principal counsel in this proceeding, 
Donald Richberg, could return to Washington from an 
unavoidable absence. The board accordingly adjourned 
to meet at 2 p. m. on January 13, at which time it was 
informed the brotherhoods would put in an appearance. 
The carriers had made their appearance through their 
counsel, Jacob Aronson, vice-president of the New York 
Central, who was willing to proceed at any time. 

In asking that proceedings be delayed, Mr. Mulholland 
indicated that the unions expected that other conferences 
to be held in the meantime would result in some crystalli- 
zation of their situation that could be expressed in one 
statement to the board. It was understood that the non- 
ops’ apparent reluctance to appear before the board, 
although officially connected with Mr. Richberg’s un- 
avoidable absence, was not entirely unrelated to uncer- 
tainty expressed in union quarters as to the exact scope 
of the special board’s authority under the terms of the 
executive order. 

As disclosed in correspondence reprinted in Railway 
Age last week, page 159, the non-ops on December 31 
had sent President Roosevelt a letter declining his “arbi- 
tration” of their wage dispute, or, as they put it, “of our 
request for overtime after forty hours per week on the 
basis you propose.” This position was taken after the 
President had declined to “be debarred in advance” 
from considering the carriers’ view that the “arbitration” 
should not be confined exclusively to the amount of over- 
time pay to be awarded, but should take into account 
also their contention that the sliding-scale, 4-to-10 cents 
per hour, award of the Shaw board, which was “not dis- 
approved” by Stabilization Director Vinson, as an- 
nounced November 8, 1943, already “must contain some 
element reflective of the fact” that the non-ops, like all 
the railway unions, at their own request, were not subject 
to the 40-hour week provisions of the so-called Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

It appeared to be the non-ops’ position, as the recon- 
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Situation Normal, Army Reports 


“The transition from private to Army operation of the 
nation’s railroads was made with perfect smoothness, ac- 
cording to statistical reports received by the War Depart- 
ment today from all parts of the country”—so reads an 
Army January 5 press release. “The reports, covering 
the period from December 28 through January 3, the first 
full week of Army control, showed that operations had 
continued normal on all lines and that it had been unneces- 
sary for the War Department to make any change or 
intervene in any way in the regular conduct of the affairs 
of the roads. 

“With management and workers in the railroad indus- 
try staying on the job and cooperating in the movement of 
passenger and freight traffic, it was found possible to effect 
a reduction of more than one half in the number of officers 
originally assigned to the various lines as War Department 
representatives. 

“Of the 672 officers placed in railroad offices to keep 
the seven regional directors informed of developments, a 
majority have now been relieved of their assignments and 
restored to their regular Army duties. 

“The number of passenger trains operating on time 
during the past week showed a substantial improvement 
over the record for the week of December 21 through 27, 
partly because of the passing of the peak of Christmas 
travel and partly because of a reduction in the number of 
railroad employees confined to their beds by influenza and 
other illnesses. 

“The War Department emphasized that all credit for 
the smooth functioning of the roads should go to the 
carriers and their employees, and not to the Army. 

“The same people are continuing to do the same job 
in the same splendid manner they have since the war began. 
So long as this condition exists, we shall have no difficulty 
in keeping open the vital channels of transportation on 
which our invasion plans depend.” 






































Staffs of Regional Directors 


Army officers serving on the staff of Colonel Roy B. White, 
regional director at Baltimore, are as follows: 


Lr. Cor. W. C. Pruett, T. C., assistant to director 
Capt. H. A. Daty, T. C., executive officer 

Maj. R. D. Levitt, T. C., public relations officer 

May. J. H. Lone, A. U. S., labor relations officer 
Capt. A. E. Susone, J. A. G., judge advocate 

Cot. E. B. Towns, Inr., 2nd service command 

Maj. D. L. B. Frincer, A. G. D., 3rd service command 
Cor. J. A. Bicker, F. A., 5th service comman 

Lt. Cot. P. F. Boyer, G. S. C., 6th service command 
May. R. R. Coteman, A. G. D., 7th service command 
Lr. Cor. W. D. De Haven, A. G. D., Military Dist., Washington 


Officers assigned to the staff of Colonel Ralph Budd, regional 
director at Chicago, are: 


Lr. Cot. W. J. HotcHkiss, assistant to regional director 
Maj. G. E. Van TASSEL, executive officer 

ist Lt. S. J. KeEtty, assistant to executive officer 
Capt. L. K. Twinem, judge advocate 

Lt. Cort. A. H. Brawner, labor relations officer 

Capt. J. ALLEN, public relations officer 

May. J. A. Hittman, 6th service command 


liaison 


Maj. F. J. Vonpracex, 7th service command 
Lt. Cot. T. J. CunninGHAM, 9th service command 


liaison 


Officers on the staff of Colonel L. W. Baldwin at St. Louis are: 


Lr. Cot. C. D. Noterass, assistant to regional director 
eh 3 W. HASKELL, executive officer 

Cou. . H. Netson, labor relations officer 

May: G. W. Tackasury, judge advocate 

May. F. J. KENDALL, fiscal officer 

Lt. H. R. Jounson, public relations officer 


Officers on the staff of Colonel C. E. Denney at St. Paul are: 


Lt. Cot. DoyLe GrEsHAM, assistant to the director 
May. Georce Bickrorp, judge advocate general 
Capt. R. L. Soutuwick, public relations officer 
May. Ernest N. Gotpman, 7th service command 
May. J. J. Smit, 9th service command 

May. AvERN B. Scoinik, 6th service command 


Army officers assigned to the other three regional 
directors’ staffs were listed in the January 8 1ssu¢, 
page 153. 


liaison 
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- overtime issue, that the language of the executive order 
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yened Shaw board prepared to begin its hearing of the 


recalling it was not specific as to the nature of the “un- 
settled claims” to be considered by the board, that is, 
that the question “shall the non-operating group re- 
ceive the benefits of overtime after forty hours per week 
granted to the operating group ?’’—which they had told 
the President was the only question put before him for 
“arbitration” —might not be the only issue considered 
by the board. Up to the time they appeared before the 
board, they appeared to be determined that any award of 
overtime pay must be in addition to the 4-to-10 cents 
they have announced they agreed to take on December 
23, before the “freeze” order went into effect. 


: The Non-ops’ Position 


The views of the three hold-out op unions’ leaders 
toward the “freeze” order were set forth in a statement 


made public by them on January 7, the pertinent parts- 


of which appear in another column. On the following 
day the White House made public the text of a letter— 
also reproduced in this issue—which in effect amounted 
to approval of the recommendation of the Secretary of 
War’s advisers on railway control that the three hold-out 
brotherhoods should be awarded the same increases as 
the two that accepted the President’s “arbitration” pro- 
posal before Army control was ordered. This letter was 
written January 3 by John J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, Martin W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania, the two advisers selected 
to represent management, and Alvanley Johnston and 
A, F. Whitney, heads, respectively, of the engineers’ and 
trainmen’s brotherhoods, the two labor advisers. 
Neither of these letters referred to the wage “freeze” 
in terms satisfactory to the three hold-out leaders, how- 
ever, it appeared, since they continued negotiations in 





Photo by Harris & Ewing 


Colonel Ernest E. Norris 
Regional Director at Washington, D. C. 


search of a resolution of what they had termed “con- 
tradictory interpretations” of the scope of the freeze. 
In some quarters it was asserted that War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes, whose part in the wage controversy has 
been bitterly assailed in union statements, had informed 
the three hold-outs that the freeze covered all parts of 
the increase awarded, and had urged them to accept such 
terms on the ground that it was, advantageous to the 
unions in view of the uncertainties of the future. On 
the other hand, Justice Byrnes was represented as having 
written a letter interpreting the President’s award as 





Offers Holdouts Same 


The President on January 8 made public a letter he had 
addressed to the Secretary of War, as follows: 

“On December 27, 1943, when you took charge of the rail- 
roads you announced that wages would be frozen as of that 
date. 

“Prior to the signing of the Executive Order directing you 
to take over the railroads I had signed an arbitration award 
granting an increase to the Engineers and Trainmen, whose 
representatives, Messrs. A. F. Whitney and A. Johnston, had 
in advance agreed with the representatives of the carriers to 
abide by the decision. As the award was made effective 
immediately, these employees are entitled to the increased 
compensation while the railroads are controlled by the gov- 
ernment. 

“T have received copy of a letter to Major General Gross, 
the Chief of Transportation, signed by Mr. Johnston repre- 
senting the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and Mr. 
Whitney, representing the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Mr. Pelley, president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and Mr. M. W. Clement, Technical ‘Advisor of the 
War Department, which is hereto attached. 

“In view of this recommendation and particularly the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston, represent- 
ing the Engineers and the Trainmen, I ask that if and when 
you are advised that the Firemen, Conductors and Switchmen 
have signed an agreement on the same terms and conditions 
as the Engineers and Trainmen that you modify your order 
of December 27 so as to permit the compensation agreed upon 
to become effective as of the same date, December 27, 1943. 

“Representatives of one or more of the Brotherhoods are 
quoted in the press as stating that the order to strike on 
December 30 has not been cancelled but only postponed and 





Increase as Settlers Get 


that it will not be cancelled until a contract has been signed. 
My request of you is conditioned upon your first satisfying 
yourself that the strike order has been definitely cancelled. 
I would not request any agency of the government in charge 
of property seized because of a threatened strike to agree 
to pay increased compensation to persons who are either on 
strike or who have merely postponed the date for a strike.” 

The text of the letter to General Gross to which the Presi- 
dent referred follows: 

“Mr. Pelley (President, Association of American Rail- 
roads), Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney (Labor Consultants, 
War Department) and Mr. Clement (Technical Adviser) 
have consulted and reviewed the situation as to the settle- 
ment with the Firemen, the Conductors and the Switchmen. 

“We are agreed, first, that the settlement should be made, 
and after thoroughly reviewing the whole situation, it is our 
recommendation that in settling with these men, they should 
be settled on the same terms and conditions and effective the 
same date as was made with the Engineers and the Trainmen. 

“We insistently recommend that the settlement be made 
retroactive to the same date, so that there will be no ill 
feeling left among the rank of the men on the railroads 
affected by this settlement. Treating all men alike is im- 
portant for morale. 

“Tt is also important, from the standpoint of effieiency of 
these railroads, that as these men are up and down—engineers 
today, firemen tomorrow; trainmen today, conductors tomor- 
row—that it would be advantageous to the railroads if it 
were effective the same date with the same conditions. 

“We cannot urge this too strongly.” 

The letter was dated January 3 and was signed by Messrs. 
Pelley, Johnston, Whitney, and Clement. 
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covering only the overtime and vacation phases of the 
increase, thus leaving the emergency board award of a 
4-cents-per-hour straight wage increase beyond the scope 
of the freeze, though any adjustment along that line 
that might be sought later would still be subject to the 
approval of the Stabilization Director and the limitations 
of the “Little Steel” formula. The three op heads took 
the position that only the President’s interpretation of 
the “ambiguous paragraph” would be acceptable to them. 


Brotherly Compliments Exchanged 


At the same time the split in the ranks of the so-called 
Big Five brotherhoods showed no signs of being quickly 
repaired. A January 6 resolution approved by joint 
committees of the three hold-out unions termed the 
action of the engineers’ and trainmen’s leaders in ac- 
cepting the President’s “arbitration” without the support 
of the other three organizations “without parallel in 
railroad labor history.” The same resolution termed 
the two brotherhoods’ acceptance of the President’s terms 
“dishonorable” under the circumstances and “inimical’’ 
tc the interests of all train service employees. Repre- 
senting the other side of the dispute, Mr. Whitney put 
out a circular to his local officers in which the leaders 
of the three hold-out unions were referred to as the 
“three musketeers” and, in verse, in this fashion: 

“Three blind mice— 

Hear how they talk; 

They all refuse to arbitrate; 

They’re gambling with their country’s fate, 
Though the hour is certainly getting late 
For the three blind mice.” 


From the President’s letter of January 8 to the Secre- 
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tary of War it appeared that some concession was ex- 
pected from the three op leaders before formal approval 
would be given any agreement between them and the 
carriers on the basis accepted by the engineers and train- 
men, even though he had indicated that such terms would 
be satisfactory. While the three hold-outs had indicated 
that they could not finally cancel their strike order until 
a new wage agreement, including increases satisfactory 
to them, had been negotiated and approved, the President 
asked Secretary Stimson to satisfy himself that the strike 
order has been not postponed but “definitely canceled” 
before permitting such increases to become effective as 
of December 27. 

Although the Truman resolution to give Congressional 
approval to a straight increase of eight cents per hour 
to the non-ops over Director Vinson’s disapproval was 
pending before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, no. immediate action was taken on 
it by that committee on the return of Congress to Wash- 
ington after its Christmas recess. A subcommittee still 
had under consideration a proposal to broaden the scope 
of the resolution to exempt wage adjustments under 
the Railway Labor Act from the limitations imposed by 
the stabilization legislation. 

Little was said in Congress about the railway labor 
situation in the first two days of the new session, though 
some members of the Senate spoke on the subject in 
radio broadcasts. Representative Fish, New York Re- 
publican, told the House on January 10, however, that 
the blame for any effect the Army’s seizure of the roads 
might have on the length of the war rests, not on the 
railway employees or their organizations, but on “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who in a typical manner has tried to 
blame labor for his own blunders.” 


Holdouts Are Frustrated and Confused 


On January 7, D. B. Robertson, president, B. of L. F. & E.,, 
H. W. Fraser, president, O. R. C., and T. C. Cashen, president, 
S. U. of N. A., issued a joint statement in which they protested 
their affection for the “integrity” Of the Railway Labor Act 
and their devotion to the “principle of collective bargaining,” 
reading in part as follows: 

“Although the strike was postponed, the wage problems which 
engendered it continue controversial and unsettled. Emphasis 
during the discussions by committee members today was placed 
upon the frustration and confusion created by the diversion of 
this case by the government from the channels of the Railway 
Labor Act and its attempted handling through untried: and 
untested processes. The Railway Labor Act has been heralded 
as a model law for the efficient handling of labor controversies, 
and contemplates the disposition of wage disputes by negotiation 
between employees and management. We have been informed 
by government sources that negotiation and. agreement between 
the carriers and the employee organizations are foreclosed, 
except that agreements now reached may establish conditions 
to be effective after termination of government control. Lt. 
General Brehon B. Somervell, in charge of railroad operation 
for the Army, has disclaimed any intention of taking any hand 
whatever in the determination of our wages during government 
operation. There is thus apparently a complete absence of any 
single satisfactory authority with whom we can discuss the 
pending wage problems. At least, we have been unable to dis- 
cover any, and none has been officially suggested to us. 

“If the procedures of the Railway Labor Act had been per- 
mitted to take their usual course,.as was in prospect when the 
National Mediation Board scheduled its conference for Decem- 
ber 20 and following, negotiations between representatives of 
management and labor, both empowered to act in the ‘premises, 
would have been presently available as a means of arriving at a 
solution. The battle we are now engaged in goes’ beyond the 
matter of determining railroad wages. It involves the funda- 
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mental principle of collective bargaining. It involves defense 
of the integrity of the Railway Labor Act, for the enactment 
of which labor and management struggled, and which has been 
praised for its efficacy by every administration, including the 
present one. 

“Progress in the consideration of the wige situation has like- 
wise been impeded by the contradictory interpretations reaching 
us as to the effect and purpose of Paragraph 5 of the wage 
decision made by the President on December 27. Presumably, 
enly the President may authoritatively construe his decision, and 
no word of any construction of this ambiguous paragraph has 
been brought to our attention. The provision has been construed 
by some to freeze railroad wages at their present levels until 
proclamation by the President or declaration by the Congress of 
the cessation of hostilities. Others have interpreted it to provide 
only for freezing of the 5-cents increase until official termination 
of the war. Whichever view is the correct one, ‘something 
rew has been added’ to the railroad wage structure, and, indeed, 
to the wage picture generally. On the one hand, railroad labor 
would be asked to assent to a freezing of its wages for an 
indefinite and, what unfortunately may be, a protracted period— 
a proposition héretofore not even broached to other classes of 
workers who have been far more successful than railroaders in 
obtaining increases in rates of pay. On the other hand, railroad 
labor would be called upon to accept the freezing of the increase. 
possibly leaving the former basic wage subject to some sort 
of variation—a proposition likewise unique in wage matters. 

“We are mindful that termination of hostilities was not officially 
announced until eighteen months after fighting ceased in the 
first World War. Confronted as we are with the government's 
demonstrated inability to prevent a rise in prices of the commodi- 
ties which our members must purchase to live, with their already 
inadequate earnings, we feel justified in our wariness of any 
proposal which calls upon us to accept the fixation of wages 
at existing levels for an unpredictable period.” 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Would Give Priority 
to Transport’s Needs 


House committee says they 
should be ahead of planes, 
tanks, and armament 


“The nationwide condition of transporta- 
tion facilities critically requires that raw 
materials be allocated immediately to man- 
wfacturers of transportation equipment, 
even though it may require withholding 
those materials from the manufacturers of 
planes, tanks, and armaments,” said a re- 
port issued last week by the Congested 
Areas Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. The report was 
on the Puget Sound area, but much of its 
comment on transportation was general. 

It called the status of transportation 
throughout the country “alarming,” attrib- 
uting that state of affairs to “the negative 





attitudes of the transportation industry and 
the War Production Board.” Prior to the 
declaration of war, the report asserted, 
‘leaders of the transportation industry vig- 
orously repelled all attempts to get them to 
augment their rolling stock to meet inevita- 
ble increased demands of the future.” It 
added that “they now realize that the lean 
years of the past blinded their vision of the 
future.” 


Too Much Priority on War Goods— 
“But this realization,” the report went on, 
“has come too late, for the War Production 
Board has barred action to relieve this situ- 
ation in an overemphasis on the manufacture 
of planes, tanks, ships and armaments. One 
of the most shortsighted policies of the War 
Production Board has been its denial of raw 
materials to manufacturers for the produc- 
ion of rolling equipment and parts and ac- 
essories, without which trains, automobiles, 
tucks, and other transportation vehicles 
annot be operated... . 


“Unfortunately, this transportation crisis 
bf the war comes at the very climax of the 
ask of furnishing transport for invasion 
Oreces in two oceans. This is in addition 
0 the job of supplying the nation. Two 
ars of war strain on the old equipment 
ake replacement with new equipment 
andatory. Especially is this the case for 
he west coast, as the shift to the Pacific 
an be realized only through adequate cross- 
ountry transportation. The first six months 
bf 1944 will be the hardest. The transpor- 
tion crisis can be weathered only through 
"smentation and careful conservation of 
uipment and thrifty use of existing man- 
bower,” 

Transport Material No. 1 Need—Then 
omes the call for priorities on transporta- 
fon materials which would override all 
ther priorities. the subcommittee adding : 
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Pays Employees $5 a Head 
for New Recruits 


William Wyer, chief executive 
officer of the Central of New Jersey, 
on January 11 warned that his rail- 
road could not handle promptly its 
share of additional heavy shipments 
of bituminous coal announced by 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New 
York unless there is relief soon for 
the line’s critical manpower shortage. 

He also disclosed the Jersey Cen- 
tral now has pending before the 
Office of Defense Transportation “an 
emergency plan which would afford 
some manpower relief for vital 
freight, and announced that in an- 
other effort to help this problem, the 
line was offering $5 to every em- 
ployee recommending a new worker 
who remains in the road’s service 30 
days.” 

Wyer’s warning came after Mayor 
LaGuardia revealed an additional 
100,000 tons of bituminous coal would 
arrive from Pennsylvania mines at 
the rate of 25,000 tons weekly, start- 
ing January 17. 

“Tt should be obvious,” remarked 
Mr. Wyer, “that it is futile to pro- 
duce war goods unless you can trans- 
port them, or to mine coal unless you 
can get it to the people, but we are 
more than 1,000 workers short of our 
needs in the metropolitan area.” 











“Certainly the transportation system of this 
country is so vitally an integral part of our 
war machine, its proper maintenance con- 
tributes more to the final victory than will a 
few planes or tanks. Sight has been lost of 
the fact that men and materials of war have 
to be transported rapidly and safely. When 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
specifically allocated transportation equip- 
ment, it is our sincere recommendation that 
efforts be made to provide the manufac- 
turers of that equipment with sufficient raw 
material and high priorities to enable them 
to complete the manufacture of such equip- 
ment in time to meet the emergency which 
justified the allocation.” 

The same subcommittee issued another 
report on the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area. There, too, it expresses its concern 
about transportation, but discusses particu- 
larly local transit. There is, however, a 
recommendation that the ports of Los An- 
geles and Long Beach be used more ex- 
tensively by the military authorities, thus 
easing the load on San Francisco. It is 
asserted that the present concentration at 
San Francisco, among other things, “wastes 
critically needed rail transportation fa- 
cilities.” 


R. E. A. Performing 
Vital War Duties 


Much traffic requires special 
attention which is the 
Agency’s forte 


In a survey of substantially increased 
volume of express business handled in 1943, 
L. O. Head, president of Railway Express 
Agency, stated that well over 65 per cent 
was war traffic. While final compilation 
is still to be made, Mr. Head estimated 
that during the year over 175,000,000 ship- 
ments were handled by his company in its 
rail express, air express and supplementary 
services. 

Especially notable were the records set 
by the air express division, in the volume, 
weight and gross revenue flown during the 
year over 18 major airlines. One estimate 
places the 1943 air express cargo at ap- 
proximately 14,000 tons or an average of 
45 tons daily. Much of this cargo com- 
prised essential war materials moving under 
priority. 

Assigns Specialists—When it became 
evident that the rapidly expanding war 
needs of the government and of war pro- 
cuction generally would make heavy de- 
mands upon express transportation, the 
Express Agency took steps to place all of 
its facilities instantly available, on call 
24 hours of the day. It established at 
Washingon, D. C., a separate bureau, in 
charge of a manager of government ex- 
press transportation, whose name and 
home telephone number, as well as those 
of his office personnel, were posted with all 
government branches, so that immediate 
contact could be made at any time of the 
night or -day. 

Close liaison was simultaneously estab- 
lished with Army camps, naval bases 
and other government — establishments 
throughout the country, as well as with 
large manufacturers and shippers of war 
materials. In some cases, express repre- 
sentatives were assigned to such camps, 
base or plant, while others were obtainable 
at nearby express offices for all when 
needed. All told, some 700 experienced 
express employees are now so engaged. 

Another 200 are on duty at the large 
express terminals to speed the handling 
and tracing, when required, of all shipments 
of critical war materials. These two groups 
form a “war service bureau” in the express 
ranks, acting in conjunction with the 60,- 
000 employees attached to the 23,000 offices 
riaintained by the Agency. 

Fully equipped express offices have been 
established at many Army and Navy bases, 
to facilitate expedited movement of war 
business and to accommodate shipments 
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from and to officers and enlisted personnel. 
More distant government establishments 
and war industries were also served with 
pick-up and delivery facilities. 

Delicate Shipments — Every conceiv- 
able kind of war material has and is con- 
tinuing to move in express service. Much 
of it of a highly confidential nature is 
forwarded under armed express guard. 
Delicate instruments, some exceptional in 
size, are expressed to meet sailing dates 
of production schedules. The traffic also 
includes airplane engines and other parts, 
large and small guns, ammunition, tank 
parts, truck equipment and other war im- 
plements. 

For the wartime ship-building industries, 
millions of pounds of urgently needed 
steel have moved in express cars to ship- 
yards on the east and west coasts and on 
the Gulf, with a constant flow of special 
supplies required at short notice. 

In fact, more than 13,000 straight car- 
loads of war traffic on government bills- 
oi-lading have moved in express service 
curing the year. Nearly a thousand of 
these cars went forward in 95 special 
trains. In addition, the facilities of some 
10,000 daily passenger, mail and express 
trains, carrying from one to seven express 
cars were available. 

The past year was notable for express 
employees in many ways. The number of 
those called into the armed servicés passed 
the 16,000 mark and, for the first time in 
the long history of the business, thousands 
of young women were ‘enlisted to take 
over men’s work in areas of extreme labor 
shortage. 

Collects Spare Tires— Early in the 
‘year, the Agency completed the difficult 
task assigned to it, during the previous 
fall and winter, of collecting from the 
American motoring public their spare auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, beyond five per 
car, as required by O. P. A. regulations 
at the time. During a nine months period, 
the Agency delivered more than 11,555,000 
such tires and tubes to specified govern- 
ment warehouses. 


Food and Human Blood—The short- 
age of meat, and rationing which followed, 
widened the demand for fish and seafood, 
a highly perishable traffic usually requir- 
ing express movement. As a result, during 
the first seven months of the year, the 
Agency had nearly 70 per cent more straight 
refrigerator carloads of fish than during 
the same period of 1942. The l.c.l. ship- 
ments by express also established new 
records. 

Express carload forwarding of perish- 
able products from west coast and Texas 
produce areas to the midwest and eastern 
seaboard, most of ‘it-for the armed serv- 
ices supply, almost doubled during the first 
half of the year. Demand for poultry and 
government appeals for increased produc- 
tion stimulated a greater output of baby 
chicks, and as the hatchery industry had, 
in large part, depended upon express serv- 
ice for the movement of live chicks, the 
effect on the Express Agency’s facilities 
was obvious. 

Among other striking features of the 
1943 express business was the notable ex- 
pansion of the Red Cross blood donor 
units, moving from the donor centers to 
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processing laboratories in the now famous 
Church refrigerated container designed for 
express shipments. 

During the war, many hundreds of dogs, 
conated by the public to the Army’s “K-9” 
Corps were transported by express from 
induction points of Dogs for Defense, Inc., 
official civilian procurement agency of the 
Army, to the various U. S. Quartermaster 
aog training centers. 

Business was heavy also on the nearly 
four hundred over-the-road truck routes 
long maintained by the Agency to supple- 
ment limited train facilities or to provide 
service to points located off rail lines. 
War industries have likewise expanded the 
traffic handled by the Agency at 1200 points 
throughout the country, where it conducts 
pick up and delivery of local inter-terminal 
transfer of l.c.l. freight for the railroads. 

Aids Overseas Air Cargo—In addi- 
tion te its other activities for the govern- 
ment, the Express Agency is assisting the 
flying operations of branches conducting 
them, by providing ground service, under 
contract. These contracts are with the 
Navy Department’s Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, the Materiel Command, Army 
Air Forces and the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, now the Rubber Development 
Corporation. 

It is the Agency’s job to pick up traffic 
to move in government air service, bring 
il to the flying field and to make delivery 
at the designated destination, providing 
warehouse and guard service, when needed. 
If -required, Agency representatives load 
or unload planes of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice. Should such transportation by air be 
interrupted, the Express Agency, when 
called upon, dispatches men and equipment 
tu take possession of the cargo and then 
warehouses it, until the interested depart- 
ment gives instruction as to forwarding 
01 other disposition. 


Mann Becomes W. P. B. Director 
of Equipment 


Albert C. Mann, vice-president of the II- 
linois Central, has succeeded Lynne L. 
White as director of the War Production 
Board’s Transportation Equipment Divi- 
sion. He took over last month when Mr. 
White, who had served three months as 
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Albert C. Mann 


successor to Andrew Stevenson, returned 
to his position as chief operating officer of 
the Chicago & North Western. 

Mr. Mann was born at Effingham, IIl., 
September 1, 1881, and after attending high 
school and business college, he entered rail- 
road service with the I.C. in 1900. He 
served in various clerical positions in the 


traffic and purchasing departments from that 
time until January, 1912, when he became 
assistant purchasing agent. Four months 
later, in April, 1912, he was transferred to 
the Central of Georgia as purchasing agent; 
and in the following year he returned to 
the I.C. in the same capacity. During 1918 
Mr. Mann was a member of the regional 
purchasing commission, Southern Region, 
United States Railroad Administration, and 
in 1919, he was vice-president of the Inter- 
national Steel Corporation. He returned 
again to the I.C. in 1920 to become vice. 
president, a position which he has since 
retained. 


B. & O. Bids for Manpower 
in Baltimore Area 


The Baltimore & Ohio has set up a 
special employment bureau for recruiting 
men in the Baltimore area, with office 
hours at the 212 West Camden street ad- 
dress between 8 a. m. and 10 p. m,, daily, 
and 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., Sundays. The 
railroad is asking for full or spare-time 
employees, at its Bay View, Camden, Lo- 
cust Point, Mt. Clare and Curtis Bay 
Yards, advertising “good pay, steady work, 
seniority rights and railroad retirement in- 
surance.” In addition it provides free 
sleeping quarters at Locust Point for out- 
of-town train service employees, who are 
wanted as brakemen and firemen on the 
Philadelphia, Brunswick and Washington 
runs. 


Map for Job-Finders — Appealing to 
those not now engaged in war work, the 
B. & O. asks that applications be made 
today for one of these jobs: Yard helpers, 
yard foremen, machinists and machinist 
helpers, boilermakers and __ boilermaker 
helpers, electricians and electrician help- 
ers, hostlers, grain handlers, freight truck- 
ers and yard clerks. The latter are in de- 
mand at Philadelphia and Brunswick, as 
well as in Baltimore. 

An 8-page folder tells the B. & O.’s story 
to prospective employees. It emphasizes 
the contribution of railroads to the war 
effort, and insists that “if you are not now 
engaged in an essential war job, at- your 
highest skill, what better way can you 
back up our boys overseas than by helping 
move the supplies they need?” The book- 
let includes a map of the city of Baltimore, 
with clearly indicated transportation routes 
for reaching all B. & O. yards. Simply by 
following instructions shown thereon, a job 
applicant could reach any point conven- 
iently and quickly. 


Seeks Part-Time Workers—For those 
with spare time only, the railroad offers 
work two or more days per week as brake 
men, or as freight truckers or grain hand- 
lers for four or more hours, one or mort 
days per week. 

In addition to the aforementioned fret 
sleeping quarters, with individual beds, 
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the Locust Point yards, the railroad pro 
vides free soap, towels and showers, fre 
lockers, a library, lounging room, free st 






tionery and janitor service. Meals can beg Most 


procured at “very reasOnable prices” in? 
standard type dining car parked close by 

“Meal books, which can be arranged {0 
by supervisors, with deductions made fro 
earnings, will be honored at restaural 
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| Railroad Retirement Board. 


conveniently located at Philadelphia, River- 
side, Locust Point, Curtis Bay and Bruns- 
wick. Such deduction orders are accepted 
also at the R.R. Y.M.C.A. stores at River- 
side and Brunswick for trousers, over- 
clothes, stockings, gloves, other wearing 
apparel and toilet articles. 


Short 111,000 Employees 
in December 

Unfulfilled needs for personnel of the 
railroad industry as of December 1 were 
approximately 111,000, or 5 per cent less 
than those of November 1, when the total 
was 117,000, according to a report of the 
This esti- 
mate for the entire industry is based on 
reports from 194 employers which showed 
an existing need for 98,800 additional work- 
ers. The decrease is attributed to the 
effect of freezing weather on the volume 
of maintenance of way work it is possible 
to do on the northern railroads, the ap- 
proaching end of the iron ore shipping 
season on the Great Lakes, the importation 
of Mexicans and the release of workers 
from agriculture and munitions plants. 


December 1 Personnel Needs of 
Railroads 
(Including Only Railroads Which Reported in 
Both November and December 


r——Needs reported——, 
Percent Percent 
Employee group Number of total of Nov. 


I Executive, official, and 





professional ...... 230 0.2 108.5 
an @lericdl veevcsscae «« $1,927 2.0 93.6 
III Maintenance of equip- 
ment and ore << 28493 29:2 Sii3 
IV Maintenance of way 
and structures .... 49,301 50.6 90.5 
V Transportation ...... 16,983 17.4 103.4 
VI Miscellaneous ....... 617 0.6 102.3 
LT recy mare a 97,551 100.00 94.6 


Improvement Is Seasonal—Most of 
the reduction in shortages reflected the 
change in maintenance programs from a 
fall to a winter basis, the report continues. 
Needs for additional personnel in the 
maintenance of way and structures group 
decreased by 5,200; the decreases for ex- 
tra gang men and section men were 3,200 
and 1,200, respectively. Workers brought 
into the United States from Mexico 
helped to effect this reduction. Additional 
requirements for extra gang and section 
men by roads reporting for December 1 
were 44,000. In the maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores group, also, labor short- 
ages were less acute. The decreased needs 
in this group were mainly in the laborer 
and helper classifications. Needs for 
skilled trades workers were in general as 
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great or greater than a month earlier. 

In the transportation group the number 
of unfilled jobs was 3.4 per cent higher 
than on November 1. Fewer cooks and 
Waiters were needed, but more operating 
employees, such as firemen, brakemen, and 
switthmen, and more mail and baggage 
handlers to handle Christmas mail. 

Need Men to Man Trains—The rail- 
toad labor situation was eased in 4 of 

6 geographical areas. It was eased 
most in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
ebraska, Minnesota and Iowa because of 
the curtailment of maintenance work and 
€ end of the ore-shipping season, the 
shortages being 4,800 less than on Novem- 
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In the Pacific Coast states, there 
was a decrease in needs of 1,100 mainly 
in the transportation and maintenance of 
equipment groups. In the New England 
states, an increase of nearly 1,000 in the 
reported needs for transportation workers 
was more than offset by decreases in the 
two maintenance groups. In many in- 
stances in this area the need for additional 
train and engine workers was reported to 
be nearing a critical stage. 

Labor surpluses of 1,870 were reported 
as of December 1. This figure includes 
anticipated furloughs of nearly 1,600 re- 
ported by the Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range as the amount of personnel reduc- 
tion to take place when Great Lakes ship- 
ping ceased for the winter. Arrangements 
were made in advance by the Board’s 
employment service for other railroads in 
the same area to absorb much of this sur- 
plus as it developed. Some of the workers, 
who wanted jobs in their own locality, 
were referred to the U. S. Employment 
Service when it was impossible to place 
such persons in railroad jobs. 


26 Cadets Killed When Bus 
Runs in Front of Train 


Twenty-six Army Air Force cadets, an 
enlisted man and a student officer were 
killed when a bus, returning the cadets 
from night gunnery practice to camp, ran 
in front of a Diesel-powered freight train 
ci the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe out- 
side the main gate of the air base at King- 
man, Ariz., on January 6. Several others 
of the 36 in the bus, a semi-trailer type, 
were injured. At a signal from the cross- 
ing guard, the bus halted and then pro- 
ceeded into the path of the oncoming train. 


Military Railway Service Has 
Photographic Staff 


The Military Railway Service has its 
own photographic staff, assigned to make 
pictures of the work of M. R. S. personnel, 
cperation of rolling stock and machinery, 
civilian railroad facilities, accidents, prog- 
ress pictures of track and bridges rebuilt 
after German demolition, construction of 
signal lines and other subjects of a tech- 
nical nature. Each M. R. S. photographic 
unit is equipped with a 4 in. by 5 in. Speed 
Graphic camera, cut film, holders, film 
packs, exposure meter, tripod, contact print- 
er, timer, ferrotype plates, and a supply 
of chemicals and paper. 

A report from Allied Force Headquarters 
in North Africa recounts some of ‘the 
troubles experienced by M. R. S. photog- 
raphers there, as well as in Sicily and Italy. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty they have 
to contend with is the poor quality of the 
water. Most of it contains some foreign 
element—usually lime. Also, medical - of- 
ficers in the interests of good health for 
American troops, thoroughly chlorinate the 
water to make it fit for human consumption, 
but not improving its qualities for photo- 
graphic development. 

Because of the nature of their work, 
M. R. S. photographers must be on call 24 
hours a day. It is often necessary to take 
“before and after” and progress pictures 
of wrecks, emergency repairs and the like, 
for the record. This must be done quickly 
so that work schedules will not be delayed. 


For example, a narrow-gage engine which 
lad just been assembled was ready to be 
sent into the Tunisian battle zone at 11 
p.m. one night. It had to be photographed 
before it left. The M. R. S. photographer, 
working under blackout conditions, had 


time for only one shot, but he got the 


picture. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


By Special Permits Nos. 1 and 2 under 
Service Order No. 170, effective December 
30, 1943, and January 3, respectively, Homer 
C. King, director of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Service, has 
authorized the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Reading to disregard the provisions of that 
order requiring them to interchange cer- 
tain cars via Cherry Run, W. Va., and the 
Western Maryland which normally are in- 
terchanged at Philadelphia, Pa. 

By Service Order No. 160-A, effective 
January 21, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended until further order 
the provisions of Service Order No. 160 
prohibiting the holding for orders of car- 
loads of grain or seeds at certain points in 
Minnesota. 

Service Order No. 174, effective January 
16, issued at the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation upon recommenda- 
tion of the joint I.C.C.-O.D.T. grain and 
grain products transportation conservation 
committee, prohibits rail common carriers 
from accepting or transporting carload 
shipments of grain, grain products or seeds, 
when consigned to a “notify” party or an 
“advise” party at a location other than the 
billed destination of the shipment, or when 
consigned to such party at the billed des- 
tination, unless the party is authorized to 
accept notice of arrival and to furnish dis- 
position orders to the carrier at the billed 
destination. 

Service Order No. 175 issued January 8 
requires the New York Cential to accept 
and forward over its line to Corning, N. Y., 
and the Erie beyond, 12 cars of floating 
cranes consisting of hulls and derricks 
shipped by the War Department from Dolo- 
mite Products Company, Odenbach Siding, 
N. Y., to the War Department via Erie, 
New York lighterage delivery. 

Service Orders Nos. 177 and 178 were 
issued by the commission on January 11. 
The first directs railroads to accept diver- 
sion or reconsignment orders on coal from 
the Solid Fuels Administrator for War or 
his authorized agents. It makes the Solid 
Fuels Administrator and his agents com- 
mission agents for those purposes. Order 
No. 178 prohibits railroads from furnishing 
refrigerator cars for loading or transport- 
ing such cars loaded with lard, lard com- 
pounds, lard substitutes, rendered pork fats, 
vegetable oil shortening, cooking and salad 
oil, animal tallow, dried fish, dried or pow- 
dered skim milk, concentrated citrus juice 
or empty beer containers. Provision is made 
for the issuance of permits by the director 
of the I. C. C. Bureau of Service “to meet 
specific needs or exceptional circumstances.” 

On the same day the commission also is- 
sued Amendment No. 2 to Service Order 
No. 165. It stipulates that the provisions 
of that order shall not be construed to per- 
mit the use of refrigerator cars for the 
transportation of canned or preserved food- 
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stuffs (not cold packed) and other articles 
as described in the order from California 
by way of Ogden, Utah, or Salt Lake City 
to points in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. 


Bunch Your Small B. & B. 
Jobs for W. P. B. 


In order to speed actual construction 
work and to eliminate a portion of the de- 
tail paper work involved in carrying on 
necessary incidental construction in bridge 
and building work, the War Production 
Board has authorized the use of blanket 
applications in requesting authority for mis- 
cellaneous routine construction over a six- 
months period. Instructions issued by the 
WPB to all operators under Order P-142 
are as follows: 

“It is recognized that cost limits set forth 
in Conservation Order L-41 as applied to 
the railroad industry are too small to carry 
on necessary incidental construction exclu- 
sive of railroad tracks and operating facili- 
ties (now exempt from Order L-41). There- 
fore, to avoid the delay and paper work 
under present procedure of submitting in- 
dividual applications for each job where 
the total cost for labor and material does 
not exceed $10,000, blanket applications 
may be submitted to the WPB, Washing- 
ton, to do miscellaneous routine construc- 
tion for small buildings and bridge work 
over a six-months period of time. Such ap- 
plications will be considered as to essen- 
tiality and an appropriate order ‘issued. 

“The application will be made on Form 
WPB-617 (formerly PD-200 revised) and 
will be made out in accordance with in- 
structions on WPBI-43, copy of which is 
attached, with the following exceptions : 


1. Instead of making a detail list of ma- 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railways issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since December 22: 

Aluminum Scrap—To protect the aluminum 
supply from contamination the WPB on De- 
cember 20, issued Direction 1 to Supplementary 
Order M-1-d, as Amended, restricting the flow 
of certain high zine alloy aluminum scrap. 

The alloy scrap may now be sold only to deal- 
ers and to the Aluminum Company of America, 
and The National Smelting Company since these 
two companies are the only ones willing to 
handle this type of scrap. 

Frogs and Switches—Beginning January 1, 
frogs and switches were classified as Class B 
products, rather than controlled materials, under 
the CMP, the WPB announced on December 30, 
as a result of the issuance of Direction No. 40 
to CMPR No. 1. This means that, frogs and 
switches will be available to users on preference 
rated orders rather than on authorized controlled 
materials orders. Persons. who have ordered 
frogs and switches on the basis of authorized 
controlled materials orders for delivery after 
December 31, must furnish their suppliers with 
preference ratings before their orders may be 
filled. However, in order to determine the se- 
quence of deliveries a preference rating applied 
to an order for frogs and switches which was 
originally placed as an authorized controlled ma- 
terials order shall be considered as if it has been 
furnished on the date when the original authorized 
controlled. material order was received by the 
producer. 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Steel Bars—TInterpretation 
1 to Schedule 15 of Limitation Order L-211, 
as amended, clarifies certain questions that have 
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terials with cost of labor and materials for 
each job, total requirements may be sub- 
mitted for bridge and building jobs (each 
individual job not exceeding $10,000 in 
total cost) for the specified period of time. 

2. In making estimate applicant should 
follow provisions of ‘Critical Construction 
Materials Design Guide’. issued by Conser- 
vation division of the War Production 
Board. 

3. Form WPB-617 should show a list 
(estimated) -of controlled materials (Sec. 
F) by CMP code number and requirements 
for 6 months indicating the quarter in 
which required; no detail list is required 
for each separate project. The total amount 
of lumbér to be used should be given. in 
FBM. The total estimated cost (labor and 
material) should be given under Item 9 and 
the number of projects which the money is 
expected to cover. 

4. Similar information should also be 
submitted with the first application to 
show approximately what the applicant 
used in comparable construction during the 
previous 6-months period.” 


Burk Will Pass on Amortization 
Applications for O. D. T. 


Ellis Burk, assistant director of the Di- 
vision of Railway Transport, has been des- 
ignated as the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation official authorized to approve and 
certify to the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board transportation cémpany ap- 
plications for necessity certificates under 
section 124(f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. This is the section which permits 
the amortization over a period of five years 
or less of facilities deemed necessary to the 
prosecution of the war. 

The authority to issue the certificates was 
recently vested in the chairman of W.P.B. 
after it had been relinquished by the secre- 
taries of War and Navy. 


and Prices 


arisen concerning hot-rolled carbon steel bars. 
The interpretation explains that the term “hot- 
rolled carbon steel bars’? as used in the order 
does not include carbon file-steel bars or wrought 
iron bars. It also makes clear that the restric- 
tions of the schedule apply generally to produc- 
tion and delivery—not to use. There are also 
two other technical explanations in the interpre- 
tation regarding dimensions and designations. 


Kerosene—A relaxation of the present straight 
specifications of kerosene marketed on the East 
Coast, which, in effect, will increase its pro- 
duction, was ordered on December 27, by the 
Petroleum Administrator of War. In an amend- 
ment to the specifications for principal petroleum 
products marketed on the East Coast (District 
1) under its Directive 59, PAW ordered stabiliza- 
tion of kerosene and distillate fuel oil quality 
on a basis that will permit greater refinery yields 
of kerosene without impairing the quality of the 
products to any noticeable degree so far as heat- 
ing and lighting efficiency is concerned. 
expanding production of 
pig iron has brought production and _ require- 
ments into virtual balance, the WPB on De- 
cember 21, issued General Preference Order M-17, 
as Amended, removing pig iron from allocation 
as of February 1. Under the amended order, 
WPB specifically retains the power to issue 
specific directions with respect to production and 
delivery, in order to take care of individual 
critical cases. Consumers are no longer required 
to file reports. 


Rubber Products—Further conversion of the 
rubber industry to wartime use of synthetic rub- 
bers instead of natural rubber was reflected in 
Amendment No. 2 to Rubber Order R-1, as 
amended December 4, 1943, as issued on De- 


Pig Iron—Because 








cember 23, and effective January 1. The new 
amendment to the basic rubber regulations deals 
with a large number of items including numerous 
types of rubber hose, packing, and a variety of 
rubber products used by the printing industry, 
The overall purpose is further to restrict con. 
sumption of the nation’s limited natural rubber 
stockpile. All rubber items covered by the order 
either reflect a prohibition in the use of crude 
rubber or show a reduction in the percentage of 
crude rubber permitted in their manufacture. Con. 
version to synthetics is not expected to result 
in curtailment of supplies of any of the items, 


Southern Pine and Hardwoods—To answer 
numerous queries received since issuance of Con- 
servation Orders M-361 and M-364, controlling 
southern pine and seven species of hardwood, the 
WPB on December 21, issued Interpretation No, 
1 to the orders in the form of a series of ques. 
tions and answers. 


Tackle Blocks—Schedule IV to Order L-236 
(Hardware Simplification), issued December 21, 
restricts the manufacture of tackle blocks to the 
sizes, styles, grades, etc., specified in Tables ] 
through IV, attached to the schedule. The tables 
cover wood and metal blocks for manila rope, 
metal blacks for wire rope, and attached fittings, 
Simplified practices established by Schedule IV 
are effective January 21. Tackle blocks made 
from parts in the possession of the producer on 
or before the date of issue (December 21) are 
exempt from the provisions of the schedule; so 
also are blocks made to fill orders received be- 
fore December 21, when such orders have been 
scheduled for delivery under M-293. 


Prices 


Commercial Kitchen Utensils—To end trade 
uncertainty as to whether commercial kitchen 
utensils are included in the classification of 
“restaurant fixtures and equipment” under con- 
trol of Maximum Price Regulation 188, the OPA 
today amended that regulation specifically to in- 
clude them—Amendment No. 27 to MPR 188 
(Manufacturers’ Maximum Price for Specified 
Building Materials and Consumers’ Goods Other 
than Apparel) effective January 3. 


Northeastern Hardwood—Amendment No. 11 to 
RMPR No. 97 (Southern Hardwood Lumber); 
Amendment No. 5 to MPR No. 368 (Northeast- 
ern Hardwood Lumber); Amendment No. 12 to 
MPR No. 155 (Central Hardwood Lumber); and 
Amendment No. 10 to MPR No. 223 (Northern 
Hardwood Lumber) all effective January 3, pro- 
vide producers’ maximum prices for mixed hard- 
wood lumber species in five specified regions. 
Ceilings for the designated mixed hardwood species 
are established at the maximum prices for red 
and white oak items, of corresponding grade and 
size, less $4 per M. b. m. 

The regions and the mixed hardwood lumber 
items affected by the action are: (1) Southern 
Hardwood Region—structural stock or sound 
square edge lumber, freight car stock, common 
dimension, and mine car lumber; (2) Northeast- 
ern Hardwood Region—structural stock or sound 
square edge lumber, freight car stock, common 
dimension, and mine car lumber; (3) and (4) 
North and South Central Hardwood Regions— 
freight car stock, common dimension, and mine 
car lumber; and (5) Northern Hardwood Region 
—structural stock or. sound square edge lumber, 
freight car stock, common dimension, and mine 
car lumber. 


Welding Equipment—The WPB on December 
15, relaxed its regulations requiring all owners 
of idle used resistance welding equipment to 
register any such equipment with the WPB. 
Hereafter, owners need register such used equip- 
ment only on specific requests from the WPB, on 
form WPB-4732, in accordance with instructions 
accompanying the request. This modification 's 
contained in an amendment to Limitation Order 
L-298. 


Wire, Cable and Cable Accessories—Amend- 
ment No. 5 to RPS 82, effective December 29, 
provides for the withdrawal of the limitation 0 
the effective period during which sellers other 
than manufacturers were permitted to adjust their 
maximum prices on wire, cable and cable ac 
cessories if they were based on lower supplier's 
prices than those in effect to them on October 
15, 1941. 

Under this action the seller is allowed to ™ 
crease his base date selling price by the same 
percentage as the supplier increased the price 
to him. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Rejects Fair Return 
Rate-Making Basis 


Supreme Court rules reasonable 
prosperity is enough for a 
regulated industry 


An opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which has been generally 
assessed as of major importance in further 
establishing the principles by which public 
regulatory bodies will be guided in fixing and 
regulating rates, particularly in the public 
utilities field, was announced last week. Two 
related cases, Federal Power Commission 
vs. Hope Natural Gas Co. and City of 
Cleveland vs. Hope Natural Gas Co., were 
considered together, and the whole litiga- 
tion has been generally referred to as the 
Hope Natural Gas rate case. 

In brief, the court’s majority adopted the 
principle, sometimes referred to as the 
Massachusetts rule, that fair return upon 
property value need not be considered by 
a regulatory agency in approving rates so 
long as they will permit the company in- 
volved to remain reasonably prosperous. 
Justice Douglas delivered the majority 
opinion, while Justices Frankfurter, Reed 
and Jackson prepared separate dissenting 
opinions. Justice Roberts did not partici- 
pate in the case, while Justices Black and 
Murphy, though agreeing with the major- 
ity, added a brief supplementary opinion 
in which they assailed what they termed a 
“wholly gratuitous” discussion of consti- 
tutional law by Justice Frankfurter. 

Cost Not Considered — The case 
reached the Supreme Court after the fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals had set aside 
a Federal Power Commission order reduc- 
ing the gas company’s interstate rates after 
ar. investigation on its own motion of their 
reasonableness. In general, the commission 
had held that the utility’s rate base should 
be calculated on the so-called prudent in- 
vestment theory, without regard either to 
criginal cost or cost of reproduction. The 
appellate court took the opposite view, 
tuling that the commission should have 
given some consideration, at least, to orig-. 
ital cost and reproduction cost, and that 
should have calculated depreciation on 
the basis of present value, not of actual cost. 

While the far-reaching importance of 
the Supreme Court’s adherence to the 
octrine that there is no constitutional com- 
bulsion upon a regulatory body to fix rates 
or the basis of a fair return was generally 
"ecognized, there was a tendency in some 
(arters to. distinguish between the ap- 
tlicability of this precedent to individual 
utilities, such as the company involved in 
Nils case, on the one hand, and on the 
other to industries, such as the railways, 
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where rates are generally established on a 
regional or national basis, rather than on 
the basis of a more or less isolated separate 
company. 

Rate-Making by Whim—In his dis- 
sent, Justice Jackson pointed out that the 


-eiement of discrimination must be con- 


sidered along with distinctions of this sort, 
particularly in the light of the special con- 
ditions peculiar to the natural gas industry, 
involving an exhaustible product. It was 
his contention that “much conventional 
utility doctrine” must be rejected, and “ec- 
centricities of the industry” must be con- 
sidered, in fixing rates for this particular 
industry. His views were expressed at 
length, and Justice Frankfurter supported 
them, in general, in his dissent. 

Justice Reed, also disagreeing with the 
majority, pointed out that the statute under 
which the commission had acted limits its 
regulatory standards and requires that 
the rate fixed by it be “just and reason- 
able.” Continuing, he said, “the rates were 
not left to the whim of the commission. 
The rates fixed would produce an annual 
return and that annual return was to be 
compared with a theoretical just and rea- 
sonable return, all risks considered, on the 
fair value of the property.” 


Hearing Jan. 19 on Eastman and 
Rogers Appointments 

Chairman Wheeler announced this week 
that the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce will hold a public hearing Janu- 
ary 19 on the reappointments of Joseph B. 
Eastman and John L. Rogers as members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for new terms expiring December 31, 1950. 
President Roosevelt sent the appointments 
to the Senate on December 2. 


Rail-Air Express Up in ’43 

The use of a combination of air and rail 
express by war production factories and 
plants located at off-airline cities continued 
tc be an important part-of air express vol- 
ume in 1943, reports the air express di- 
vision of Railway Express Agency in its 
annual survey. Shipments moved in com- 
bined rail-air service between 350 airport 
cities and 23,000 off-airline officers of Rail- 
way Express increased 28 per cent in the 
first 11 months of 1943, while express 
charges on these shipments were up 67.4 
per cent. 

With the bulk of air express cargo com- 
prising shipments of essential war ma- 
terials moving under priority, commercial 
or non-priority traffic has been handled 
on a space-available basis. Approximately 
14,000 tons of air express cargo were 
flown over the 18 domestic airlines, com- 
pared with 10,850 tons in 1942. Of the 
5.000 air shipments flown per day, the aver- 
age weighed almost 20 Ib. and was flown 
1,000 miles. 


Fiscal °45 Budget 
Goes to Congress 


Includes estimates for [.C.C. 
Retirement Board and 
Mediation Board 


Estimates of appropriations to cover 
activities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Railroad Retirement Board, and 
National Mediation Board during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, were included 
in the budget for that year which President 
Roosevelt submitted to Congress this week. 
As was the case last year, no estimate 
was included for the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the requirements of which 
will be covered in detailed estimates for 
war agencies to be submitted later. 

Noting that terms of the current Board 
of Investigation and Research appropriation 
stipulate that it shall suffice to complete 
the work of the Board, the budget makes no 
provision for additional funds for that 
agency. B. I. R. is scheduled to go out 
of existence next September 18. Its appro- 
priation for fiscal 1944 and the two and 
one-half additional months which it has to 
live beyond the end of that period amounted 
to $275,000. 

More for the I. C. C.—The total of the 
1945 estimate for the I. C. C. is $9,336,700, 
an increase of $424,700 above the $8,912,000 
appropriated for the current fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944. Increases are proposed 
for all phases of the commission’s work, 
save “regulating accounts,” where the fiscal 
1945 estimate is $322,000 less than the fiscal 
1944 appropriation. The estimate for the 
commission’s general administrative ex- 
penses is in excess of the 1944 appropria- 
tion by $319,000, including $31,202 trans- 
ferred from “motor transport regulation.” 
It is explained that this is “principally for 
statistical and economic research.” 

The breakdown of the I. C. C. estimate 
and the increases or decreases as com- 
pared with the fiscal 1944 appropriations is 
as follows: General administrative ex- 
penses, $3,119,000, increase of $319,000; 
regulating accounts, $473,000, decrease of 
$322,000; safety of employees, $604,000, 
increase of $84,000; signal safety systems, 
$182,000, increase of $27,000; locomotive in- 
spection, $548,000, increase of $55,000; 
valuation of property of carriers, $655,000, 
increase of $55,000; motor transport regu- 
lation, $3,260,000, increase of $160,000: 
printing and binding, $157,700, increase of 
$7,700; emergency car service work, $338,- 
000, increase of $39,000. 

Less for Pension Board—The estimate 
for the Railroad Retirement Board’s ad- 
ministrative expenses under the Railroad 

(Continued on page 216) 
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1.C.C. Modifies 
Rock Island Plan 


Creditors benefit by improved 
cash position of road 
in new allocations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 12 made public a supplemental 
report in its Finance Docket No. 10028 
proceedings, giving its approval to certain 
modifications in its plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
which had been referred back to the com- 
mission by the court for further considera- 
tion of seven points. The plan now further 
modified was submitted to the court by the 
commission in 194l1—as reported in some 
detail in Railway Age of August 16, 1941, 
page 284—and was in turn a modification 
of the original plan described in the issue 
of November 16, 1940, page 769. 

The principal modifications now approved 
by the commission relate to the distribu- 
tion of cash among the creditors and the 
allecation of new common stock. As in the 
previous plans devised by the commission, 
the holders of the old company’s preferred 
and common stocks do not participate in the 
reorganization, as their equity has been 
found by it to be of no value. 


How New Plan Differs—As now modi- 
fied, the plan has been changed from that 
of 1941 in the following respects: (1) The 
effective date has been changed to January 
1, 1944; (2) creditors receive substantially 
larger allocations of cash and new first 
mortgage bonds, since the earlier plan’s 
provision for the sale of $11,000,000 of such 
bonds to provide new money has been 
rendered unnecessary by the improved cash 
position resulting from the larger earnings 
of 1942 and 1943; and (3) the designation 
of reorganization managers is made subject 
to court approval. 

Under the new plan, annual charges be- 
fore dividends would total $7,586,510 on a 
total indebtedness, fixed and contingent, of 
$128,850,060, of which $48,850,060 would 
bear fixed interest. Dividends on the new 
preferred stock would amount to $3,750,000, 


making the total of annual charges before 
common stock dividends $11,336,510, or 
$321,414 less per annum than under the 
1941 plan. The total capitalization also 
would be somewhat less, amounting to 
$356,117,327 as now modified, as compared 
to $368,127,410 in the 1941 plan. Com- 
missioner Miller dissented to this part of 
the plan, saying that the total capitaliza- 
tion now approved should not be less than 
that previously fixed. He referred also to 
his separate views set forth in the original 
report. ‘Commissioner Aitchison did not 
participate in the disposition of the present 
modification. 

The revised capitalization and annual 
charges and the distribution of cash and 
new securities are summarized in accom- 
panying tables. ‘ 

In addition to these allocations, miscel- 
laneous general creditors, whose claims 
were estimated to total $500,000, were al- 
lotted $6,210 in cash and $248,353 in com- 
mon stock. The claim of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., amounting, principal 
and interest, to $20,849,015, was met by the 
allocation of $3,732,172 in cash; a new note 
issue of $2,500,000 (carrying fixed interest 
at 2% per cent and contingent interest at 
1% per cent) ; and allocations of $4,070,874 
of new Ist mortgage bonds, $5,992,850 of 
new general mortgage 4%4 per cent bonds, 
$4,461,710 of new preferred stock, and $11,- 
143,768 of new common stock, the total thus 
amounting to $31,901,374. 


.T. M. Banks, Jr., Leaves B. I. R. 
to Resume Law Practice 

Talcott M. Banks, Jr., has resigned as 
general counsel of the Transportation Board 
of Investigation and Research to resume 
the practice of law as a member of the 
Boston, Mass., firm of Palmer, Dodge, 
Chase, Wilkins & Davis. Mr. Banks had 
been associated with that firm before com- 
ing to B.I.R. in November, 1941. 

_ Among his other activities for the Board, 
Mr. Banks conducted the study of Practices 
and Procedures of Governmental Control 
of Transportation. Also, he directed the 
presentation of material submitted by mem- 
bers of the Board’s staff at the 1942 hear- 
ings in connection with its investigation of 
public aids to carriers. 








Revised Capitalization 





and Annual Charges 


Principal Annual 

amount charges 
Choctaw & Memphis 4 per cent bonds assumed .............cececeeeeceees $3,524,000 $140,960 
RiMRLEPDEIALC ATER HOTS RNIGEBTLNODIED ose 0, d's. no 6/6.0:6 «0 6:8 6 0.0:0.6 0.0 0:04. 0:3\0 o weleleieree's 11,909,000 294,830 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. note (fixed interest)...........ecceceeceeeees 2,500,000 62,500 
ry RENN OE OY OREN TAD ngk s o ct cs us cacao o'e's he eels cle Gs.e oe ewieleees 30,917,060 1,236,682 
—— cara sabe sick s 43.6 Ses odie ctad sone oes 200,000 
CPNGET AMO AGORUERMIOTE) ois occ sb 5 cn tins os cneceee 1,614,038 
General mortgage 4%4 per cent income bonds 3,600,000 
ENE coer uer DE G aiknk's Acs pgs ane gr, 6 Ca bisa bos 4c bkw oT ONS ES Fane Coes baid 400,000 
Ee Smee Se a MIRERIRIPONEE ARLEREIERE) 5 oho. 6.0.4:0;5 <0: 0.00 00 .40)4)0SNieieigeie bs ellie eae: - i weleew: 37,500 
OS Se Te SS a iia tt aC Prey er ate econ a ee ee ee ee ene 75,000,000 3,750,000 
Common stock, no par value, but taken at $100 per share ............-.00. 192:267:267) a wee sc 

Proposed Distribution of Cash and New Securities 
Ist mtg. Income Preferred Common 
Cash bonds bonds stock stock Total 

ARP ANS BEG a viene s whe oleic $189.14 $143.73 $454.14 $445.98 $336.37 $1,569.36 
1st & ref. mtg. 4’s..... cate Sot 102,22 91.94 232.72 209.62 524.85 1,161,35 
Secured 4%’s ......... Bt alatile ig 115.00 103.44 261.80 235.82 590.45 1,306,52 
C. & M. Ist 5s (undisturbed).... 500.00 ae re Sek eee 1,500.00 
oe ue ee ye aaa 174.67 93.86 487.75 520,96 189.80 1,467.03 
I RY ee | Ee 87.97 99.10 161.33 128.59 574.47 1,051,46 
a Oe ES a SS eee 118.45 116.05 267.39 216.37 461.58 1,179.84 
es ee Os Oe Ws OES wk kt 77.10 81.98 188.88 152.84 63.44 564.26 
RB ©. Bi N: cons. S's 2.05550. 56.2 cane 100.00 250.00 528.17 934.37 
Peoria Term. Ist 4’s ........:.:; Extended without guarantee by the new company 
SERED i tn ss in dns oops 354.88 Based on collateral held 
Tn ee a Se ar ae 12.42 Seka ees 496.70 509.12 
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Mediation Board’s 
Ninth Annual Report 


Reviews workings of Railway 
Labor Act in fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943 


Reviewing the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1943, which closed six months before the 
strike threat brought War Department con- 
trol of the railroads, the National Media- 
tion Board was able to say in its ninth an- 
nual report that “with the exception of a 
few work-stoppages by small groups of 
men which were not authorized by the labor 
organizations,” all railroad and air line 
labor disputes of the fiscal period “were 
settled peacefully in .accordance with the 
procedures provided by the Railway Labor 
Act, and there was no serious strike or 
lock-out to interrupt transportation.” The 
report went to Congress on January 10. 


“Insult” Not Reported—When the fis- 
cal year closed the operating employees 
wage case had not been passed upon by the 
National Railway Labor Panel emergency 
board which recommended the four-cent in- 
crease, “not disapproved” by Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson but 
an “insult” to the op leaders. However, 
the Board was able to record Director Vin- 
son’s action disapproving the straight eight- 
cent increase recommended for the non-ops, 
noting merely that at the close of the fiscal 
year no final determination had been made. 

The Board’s services were invoked in 455 
cases during the year under review, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent above the 419 cases 
received during the previous year. At the 
end of the year 425 cases had been disposed 
of, including 235 disputes involving changes 
in rates of pay, rules or working conditions, 
and 190 disputes between labor organiza- 
tions over the right to represent employees. 
Meanwhile, the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board disposed of 2,900 disputes re- 
quiring interpretation of agreements. Five 
cases involving wages and working condi- 
tions were referred to arbitration boards 
during the year, while eight National Rail- 
way Labor Panel ethergency boards sub- 
mitted reports to President Roosevelt. 


Many Cases on Docket—Despite its 
success in disposing of 425 cases—“an all- 
time high”—the Board came to the end of 
fiscal 1943 with a backlog of 184 unsettled 


open disputes remaining at the close of any 
previous year since fiscal 1936 when it was 
exceeded by one. 

The Board devotes a considerable part 
of the report to discussions of its role as 
mediator, which is called its “major respon 
sibility.”. The best index of the effective 
ness of the Railway Labor Act and its 
agencies, it says, “is the extent to which 
they operate to further the settlement of 
differences over the terms of labor agree 
ments in conferences between the parties 
directly concerned.” Mediation under the 
auspices of N.M.B. “comes into play whert 
direct conferences are not productive 0 
complete agreement, and in a way 1s a 
extension of these conferences with the 
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the Railway Labor Act may be said to be a 
safeguard to keep alive and further the con- 
ference method for the purpose of adjusting 
labor differences.” 


How to Expedite Mediation—Later 
on comes a discussion of “problems in me- 
dation” where the Board complains that 
the mediation process is sometimes delayed 
by a lack of authority of negotiating repre- 
sentatives. Much time could be saved, it 
adds, if the negotiators have “full authority 
to dispose of the issues.” 

The section of the report devoted to Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board activi- 
ties reveals that referees were appointed in 
fiscal 1943 for 632 cases, a decline of 31 
per cent under fiscal 1942’s 916 deadlocked 
proceedings. The Adjustment Board’s Third 
Division is now getting along better in the 
matter of agreeing on referees. During 
fiscal 1943 it selected its own referees for 
143 cases. Meanwhile, “the First Division, 
as in previous years, failed to select a single 
referee,” calling upon N.M.B. to appoint 
them. The record of the Second Division 
in selecting its own referees in all dead- 
locked cases is called “commendable.” The 
Fourth Division selected its own referees 
for 16 out of 26 cases in fiscal 1943, com- 
pared with four out of 44 cases in fiscal 
1942. 


One Referee Got $5,050—Referees are 
now paid $50 a day, and the highest amount 
paid to an individual serving during fiscal 
1943 went to James H. Wolfe, justice of 
the Supreme Court of Utah, who received 
a total of $5,050 for working 69 days on 
First Division cases and 32 days on Fourth 
Division cases. Next came Richard F. 
Mitchell, former chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, who got a total of 
$5,000 for working 9714 days on First Di- 
vision cases and 2% days on Second Divi- 
sion cases. Judges Wolfe and Mitchell are 
members of the National Railway Labor 
Panel from which emergency boards are 
now selected; and Mr. Mitchell is a mem- 
ber of the “special emergency board”—the 
so-called Shaw Board which President 
Roosevelt has reconvened to consider again 
the non-operating employees wage case. 

The report’s financial statement shows 
that N.M.B. received fiscal 1943 appropria- 
tions and reappropriations totaling $298,- 
255 and spent $279,666. Adjustment Board 
appropriations totaled $246,260, while its 
expenditures were $232,930. 


December Employment 2.18 Per 
Cent Above December, 1942 


Railroad employment decreased 0.93 per 
cent—from 1,363,720 to 1,351,014—during 
the one-month period from mid-November 
to mid-December, but the December total 
was 2.18 per cent above the comparable 
1942 figure, according to the latest sum- 
mary of preliminary reports prepared by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics. The index number, based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100 and adjusted for 
seasonal variation, was 134.5 for December, 
a8 compared with November’s 132.5 and 
December, 1942's 131.6. 

December employment was below No- 
vember in all groups, save executives, of- 
fcials, and staff assistants, and transporta- 
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In Dutch 


Dutch refugees are with ironic 
relish telling this supposedly true 
story: 

An arrogant German, waiting for a 
train at a station in the occupied 
Netherlands, left the platform to 
wash his hands. When he returned, 
he found, to his consternation, that 
his suitcase was missing. Failing to 
find it, the Nazi raged furiously. 
Addressing a Netherlander, who was 
standing nearby, he roared, with 
apoplectic countenance: “What a 
ghastly country, where I just go out 
to wash my hands, and return to find 
my suitcase gone!” 

With immobile features, the 
Netherlander answered: “But you 
ought to hear what happened to me. 
About a month ago I was in Berlin, 
at the station that you call the An- 
halter Bahnhof. Like you, I went 
out to wash my hands. When I got 
back, my suitcase was gone—the 
platform was gone—as a matter: of 
fact, the whole Anhalter Station was 
gone!” 

—Foreign Commerce Weekly 











tion (other than train, engine, and yard) 
which were up 0.12 per cent and 0.06 per 
cent, respectively. All declines under the 
previous month were less than one per cent, 
except for the 3.13 per cent drop in the 
maintenance of way and structures group. 

As compared with December, 1943, all 
groups were up, except maintenance of way 
and structures which was down 4.3 per 
cent. The increases ranged from 1.55 per 
cent in train and engine service to 6.95 per 
cent for the professional, clerical, and gen- 
eral group. 


Enid, Okla., Grain-Rate Case 
Reopened by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for reconsideration the No. 
28823 proceeding wherein Division 3’s orig- 
inal report dismissed the Enid, Okla., Board 
of Trade’s complaint alleging that it was 
unlawful for railroads to charge for cross- 
town switching of grain and grain products 
at Enid, instead of treating it as a transit 
stop allowable under the line-haul rates. 

Division 3’s report was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of August 28, 1943, page 356, 
where it was noted how Commissioner 
Johnson took occasion to write a concur- 


ring opinion expressing his view. that the © 


Enid situation “emphasizes the wasteful 
transportation implicit in the western trunk 
line rate-break system” which “is obviously 
in need of revision.” 


Effect of Employee Benefits 
on Railway Finances 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics has issued a study of “Employee Re- 
tirement and Unemployment Insurance as 
Affecting Railway Finances.” Prepared by 
Edward Crane, statistical analyst, the study 
presents and comments upon various data 
bearing on the operations of the retirement 


and unemployment insurance system, in- 
cluding comparisons with the general social 
security system. 

Among other points emphasized in the 
study is the fact that the compulsory retire- 
ment and unemployment systems have 
brought a change in the accounting treat- 
ment of such benefit payments. When the 
benefits were paid by the railroads on a 
voluntary basis they were treated as oper- 
ating expenses, whereas the carrier con- 
tributions are now set up as taxes. “Under 
the method now followed,” as the study 
puts it, “operating expenses have been re- 
duced but the income account ‘Railway Tax 
Accruals’ has been increased.” 

Likewise the employee contributions col- 
lected by the railways are carried as an ac- 
crued tax liability, which “overstates” the 
tax liability of the carrier. To Mr. Crane 
this suggests “that it might bé preferable 
to state the employee contributions as a 
separate account in current liabilities.” 


Costs Have Doubled—“Retirement and 
unemployment contributions,” he adds, 
“have a close relationship to the compen- 
sation of employees, and it would appear 
that the expense thereof should follow the 
distribution of such compensation in the ac- 
counts. This would result in a more nearly 
accurate statement of the labor costs of 
railway operations.” Later on he notes that 
employee benefits in 1942 cost the railroads 
twice as much as in the period 1935-39. 

Tables comparing Railroad Retirement 
Act benefits with those under the social se- 
curity system show that in 1942 the retire- 
ment and disability payments under the 
former totaled $122,806,000 as compared 
with $80,304,000 in old-age and survivor 
insurance payments under social security. 
Survivor payments, however, were greater 
under social security. In December, 1943, 
Railroad Retirement Act beneficiaries num- 
bered 114,100 as compared with 351,800 
beneficiaries under the social security sys- 
tem’s old age and survivor’s insurance, but 
the average monthly benefit paid the for- 
mer was $66 as compared with $23 for the 
latter. 

The study also examines in some detail 
the various types of benefits under the re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, and outlines the legislation covering 
the two systems. It is Statement No. 4374, 
a document of 58 mimeographed pages. 
Copies may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, I.C.C., 
Washington, D. C. 


November Truck Traffic 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in November decreased 2.9 
per cent under October, but showed an in- 
crease of 6.9 per cent over November, 
1942, according to the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 

Comparable reports were received from 
420 motor carriers in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia. They transported an 
aggregate of 3,412,968 tons in November as 
against 3,514,268 tons in October, and 
3,193,071 tons in November, 1942. 

The A.T.A. index figure, based on the 
1938-1940 average monthly tonnage of the 
reporting carriers, was 180.11 in November. 

Approximately 79 per cent of all tonnage 
transported in the month was hauled by 
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carriers of general freight. Their volume 
decreased three per cent under October, 
but held 6.7 per cent over November of 
last year. Transporters of petroleum 
products, accounting for a little more than 
13 per cent of the total, showed an increase 
of 0.6 per cent over October, and an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent over November, 1942. 
Haulers of iron and steel products reported 
3% per cent of the total. Their volume de- 
creased 1.2 per cent under October, but in- 
creased 5.6 per cent over November of last 
year. A little more than four per cent of 
the total tonnage reported was miscellan- 
eous commodities, including tobacco, milk, 
textile products, coke, bricks, building ma- 
terials, cement and household goods. Ton- 
nage in this class showed a decrease of 
12.4 per cent under October, but increased 
4.2 per cent over November, 1942. 


September Bus Revenues 21.2 Per 
Cent Above 1942 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported September, 1943, revenues of $33,- 
057,166, as compared with $27,264,483 in 
September, 1942, an increase of 21.2 per 
cent, according to the latest compilation 
prepared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics from 173 reports represent- 


merit” a contention of the B. of L.E. “that 
the mediator had violated his own rulings 
in conducting the election.” The B. of 
L.F. & E. won by a vote of 73 to 69. 
Meanwhile the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters has been designated as repre- 
sentatives of chair car porters employed by 
the Western Pacific. 


Monthly Comment of I. C. C. 
Transport Economics Bureau 


Analyzing November revenues in the lat- 
est issue of its “Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics points out 
that the freight revenue index for that 
month was down to 211.4 from October’s 
214.4, while the passenger revenue index 
at 440.7 was up 4.5 points. These index 
numbers are based on the 1935-39 averages 
as 100 and adjusted for seasonal variation. 

For the 12 months ended with November, 
railroad operating revenues totaled $8,975,- 
556,439, which exceeded the revenues of the 


calendar year 1942 by 20.2 per cent. This 


gross included freight revenues of $6,742,- 
595,814 and passenger revenues of $1,620,- 
470,391, greater in turn by 13.4 per cent and 
57.6 per cent than corresponding figures 
for the calendar year 1942. 














Passenger Revenue Passengers Carried 

A ve r — ‘ 
September September September September 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
New England Region ................005 $1,426,494 $1,559,093 $3,719,723 $3,676,521 
Middle Atlantic Region ..............006 3,538,3 3,161,518 7,022,731 5,653,526 
Central PMN ais ciate vive "ag bY aysieeele aig 4,919,249 3,967,452 7,987,743 5,844,724 
SET EEINOD: (oc ou ipie sce cig b's sineeie sie 8,618,731 7,048,589 12,181,330 9,281,323 
Northwestern Region. «2.3.6.6. sos cccce es 1,008,476 814,175 781,239 67,812 
BERd-Western REPiGN 20.0 0c0ccceesecvicce 3,022,123 2,331,451 2,197,714 1,685,661 
Southwestern RPRROND Ss ono 4 cabs ys'tieis S568 5,641,602 4,317,071 7,394,626 5,212,543 
Rocky Mountain BMNOR 656 Siena suey 477,185 334,941 317,766 193,025 
RMS URN CS 6 ccs se sind wiosass. a's 6.009500 0% 4,404,947 3,730,193 5,409,935 4,240,756 








ing 178 bus operators. Passengers carried 
increased 29.3 per cent, from 36,355,891 to 
47,012,807. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Representation of Employees 


Organizations operating through the 
Railway Employees Department, American 
Federation of Labor, have been certified 
by the National Mediation Board as the 
duly designated Railway Labor Act repre- 
sentatives of machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, sheet metal workers (including 
water service repairmen), carmen (includ- 
ing coach cleaners) and the helpers and’ 
apprentices of the foregoing, employed by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The 
same decision certifies that no change in 
representation is desired by the road’s elec- 
trical workers (including telegraph and 
telephone linemen), their helpers and ap- 
prentices, and powerhouse employees and 
railway shop laborers, who were already 
represented by A.F. of L. unions. 

In another recent case, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen sup- 
planted the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers as representatives of Florida East* 
Coast engineers. In making this certifica- 
tion the Board rejected as being “without 
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Operating Ratio Climbs Fast—While 
November’s revenues were rising 10.4 per 
cent, operating expenses for the month shot 
up 23.6 per cent as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1942. Thus the operating ratio for the 
month was up from 58.9 to 65.9. For the 
eleven months ended with November the 
operating ratio was 61.1 per cent. Tax ac- 
cruals for the 11 months were up 56.9 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 1942 
period. 

Discussing the movement of locomotives 
and cars, the Bureau notes that “notwith- 
standing the shortage of materials, the av- 
erage daily movement of locomotives and 
cars ... continues to be very favorable 
compared with past performance, although 
some averages for October, 1943, were not 
as high’as for the best previous month in 
1942 or 1943.” Figures presented in this 
connection show that the miles per loco- 
motive day for serviceable locomotives in 
October, 1943, were 126.9, compared with 
127.4 in October, 1942. Likewise service- 
able passenger locomotives, making 221.8 
miles per day in October, 1943, fell short 
of the 226.2 miles made in August, 1943; 
and serviceable freight cars, making 51.8 
miles, didn’t do as well as in the previous 
month when their average daily mileage 
was 52.1 miles. 


Cars Mostly “Not at Home”—“An in- 
teresting feature of the large demand for 
freight cars,” the Bureau said, “is the ex- 








tent to which they have become diverted 


from the home line.” In October, 1943, 
only 37 per cent of the freight cars found 
on tracks of the average Class I road were 
“home” cars. In April, 1938, “when the 
demand for freight cars was relatively 
small,” the percentage was 71.3. 

The Bureau’s comment on accidents js a 
discussion of “train accidents and signals,” 
It ‘presents data on 1940, 1941, and 1942 
train accidents attributed to “negligence of 
employees,” breaking down the figures into 
the sub-groups under that classification, 
“From this,” as the Bureau put it, “it ap- 
pears that man-failure in connection with 
observing or giving. signals increased from 
1940 less rapidly than the total of those due 
to employee negligence but more rapidly 
than the total of all train accidents. But 
train-flagging accidents .. . increased 200 
per cent, or more rapidly than the total due 
to employee negligence.” 

Longer Hours in M. of W.—The de- 
cline in the number of employees engaged 
in maintenance of way and structures work 
is called “a striking feature” of recent em- 
ployment reports. But the Bureau presents 
figures on service hours which indicate that 
the difficulty of filling vacancies is being 
met in part at least by keeping the remain- 
ing employees at work for longer hours. 
“It appears,” it said, “that despite the de- 
crease in the number of employees the car- 
riers as a whole were able to perform al- 
most the same volume of maintenance of 
way and structures (measured in service 
hours) in October, 1943, as in the same 
month of 1942.” Moreover, “it is not ap- 
parent from information so far received 
that there has been any large amount of 
contracting out in doing regular mainte- 
nance work.” 


C. N. R. Medical Chief Honored 


Dr. K. E. Dowd, chief medical officer for 
the Canadian National and Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, has been awarded a fellowship 
by the American College of Surgeons. 


Uniform Rate Bill 


Another bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act “to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform classification and a 
uniform scale of class rates for railroad 
freight . . .” has been introduced in the 
House by Representative Harris, Democrat 
of Arkansas. It is HR. 3907. 


Emergency Design of Journal 
Bearing Is Withdrawn 


According to a circular letter datedJanu- 
ary 3 from the secretary of the A.ALR. 
Mechanical Division, the General Com- 
mittee has considered the effect of the 
Emergency journal bearing design in serv- 
ice and, after a thorough discussion, unaml- 
mously decided to recommend that the 
Emergency design be abandoned and the 
A.A.R. standard bearing in use prior to 
the adoption of the Emergency design be 
re-instated. The secretary reports that 
this recommendation has been opproved by 
the War Production Board as the situation 
is now such that it is no longer necessary 
to continue the Emergency design for 
journal bearings. 

As a result of this action by the General 
Committee, therefore, the Emergency de 
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sign of journal bearing has been withdrawn, 
together with Emergency Page E-D-24- 
October 1, 1942, in Sec. D of the Manual 
of Standard and Recommended Practice. 
Journal bearings for the future will con- 
form with the standard design corrected to 
January 1, 1942, shown on Page D-24-1942, 
Sec. D of the Manual. 


Geared Hand Brakes 


Following the adoption of A. A. R. 
specifications for geared hand brakes by 
letter ballot last year, the various manu- 
facturers of geared hand brakes were in- 
vited to submit their brakes for test and 
make application for certificate of approval. 

As of January 3, the Mechanical Di- 
vision reports that applications have been 
received, satisfactory tests conducted and 
certificates of approval awarded by the 
Committee on Geared Hand Brakes to the 
following manufacturers: Ajax Hand 
Brake Company. Drawing 14038; Champion 
Brake Corporation, Drawings 1148 and 
1124; Klasing Hand Brake Company, 
Drawing D-959; W. H. Miner, Inc., Pat- 
tern D-3Z90-X: Sunerior Hand Brake 
Company, Drawing 566; Universal Rail- 
way Devices Company, Drawing 5700. 


Roosevelt Recommends Post-War 
Highway Program 


President Roosevelt in a January 12 mes- 
sage commendcd “to the favorable consid- 
eration of the Congress” a report recom- 
mending “the designation and improvement 
to high standards of a national system of 
tural and urban highways totaling approxi- 
mately 34,000 miles and interconnecting 
the principal geographic regions of the 
country.” The message estimated that an 
annual expenditure of $750,000,000 over “a 
reasonable period” of post-war years would 
be required “to accomplish the improve- 
ment.” 

The report was made by the National 
Interregional Highway Committee which 
the President appointed in April, 1941. Its 
chairman is Thomas H. MacDonald, com- 


missioner of public roads. The message 
recalls that Congress by an act approved 
July 13, 1943, authorized and directed Mr. 
MacDonald to make a survey of the need 
for a system of express highways, adding 
that the commissioner desires that the pres- 
ert report “be accepted as his report, com- 
plying with the direction of Congress.” 

“The improvement of a limited mileage 
of the most heavily traveled highways,” 
the message said, “obviously represents a 
major segment of the road replacement and 
modernization program which will confront 
the nation in post-war years, in rural and 
urban communities alike. The committee 
found that the national network outlined 
in its report comprises only one per cent 
of the total road mileage of the United 
States but carries 20 per cent of the total 
travel.” 

The message also said that “early action 
by the Congress in authorizirg joint desig- 
nation by the federal government and the 
several state highway departments of a 
national system of inter-regional highways 
is desirable, in order to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of land, the drawing of detailed 
project plans, and other preliminary work 
which must precede actual road construc- 
tion.” 

“These advance steps taken,” it went on, 
“the program can serve not only to help 
meet the nation’s highway transportation 
needs, but also as a means of utilizing pro- 
ductively during the post-war readjust- 
ment period a substantial share of the man- 
power and industrial capacity then avail- 
able. A program of highway construction 
will, in addition, encourage and support the 
many diverse economic activities dependent 
upon highway transportation.” 


Early Railroads in the South 

In the December 11 issue of Railway 
Age, there appeared an announcement of 
a 12-page brochure, which service clubs 
issued in commemoration of the Central of 
Georgia centennial, in which it was stated 
that w:th the completion of the 191 miles 
of track between Savannah and Macon, 






Ga., in 1843, the “Central Rail Road” held 
the “distinction of being the longest rail- 
road under one management in the entire 
world.” 

A. P.. McLure, president and general 
manager, the Lancaster & Chester, has di- 
rected attention to the fact that the South 
Carolina Railroad at that time covered a 
distance of 204 miles—138 miles from 
Charleston to Hamburg, and 66 miles from 
Branchville to Columbia, all within 
South Carolina. 


Club Meeting 


Chicago members of the-American Asso- 
ciation of Railway Advertising Agents will 
meet at the Union League Club in that 
city, January 21. Out-of-town members 
who may be in Chicago on other business 
are invited. This is the date on which an- 
nual meetings normally would be held, the 
last one occurring in St. Louis in 1941. 


Childe Urges Southerners to 
Push Rate Bills 


Making another of his interterritorial 
freight rate addresses before the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Rotary Club on January 10, C. E. 
Childe, member of the Transportation Board 
of Investigation and Research, called upon 
southerners to press for action on proposed 
uniform-freight-rate legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress. The address, entitled 
“Freight-Rate Discrimination — the Na- 
tion’s Post-War Transportation Problem 
No. 1,” was inserted by Senator Stewart, 
Democrat of Tennessee, into the appendix 
to the January 11 issue of the Congressional 
Record where it occupies three and two- 
thirds pages of small type. 

In making the insertion, the Senator ex- 
tended his remarks to introduce Mr. Childe 
as “an outstanding expert on the question of 
freight rates and transportation in general” 
—one whose opinion on the subject is en- 
titled to “full weight and consideration.” 
Since the address exceeded two pages, Mr. 
Stewart was required to obtain from the 
Public Printer an estimate of the cost of 
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“In one of the group of ‘Register-Republic’ editorials on the 
Lea aviation bill, now pending in Congress, it was said that 
the measure ought to alter the present federal government pol- 
icy of preventing railroad companies from engaging in other 
forms of transportation. The Lea bill’s failure to make this 
change, it was suggested, was a weakness in a program which 
otherwise is mostly good. 

“A discussion in Railway Age provides additional food for 
thought on this matter. 

“The magazine points out that the railroads are the victims 
of discrimination. Any company except a railroad company, it 
Says, may engage in any kind of transportation, including rail- 
roading. But a railroad not only is prohibited from carrying 
on air, water and highway transportation, but also is prohibited 
from owning and selling any commodities it transports. 

“In other words, a steel company or an airline or a barge line 
may own and operate a railroad. But a railroad may not own 
and operate a steel company or an airline or a barge line. Such 
a Policy is neither fair nor logical. 

‘Railway Age frankly admits that the railroads themselves 
a long time ago created the prejudices that resulted in the 
adoption of anti-railroad policies. Before World War I, the 


—Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic 


ees 


magazine concedes, the conduct of some managements left much 
to be desired. But the old-time, public-be-damned managers 
have died off and have been replaced by men who have a deep 
sense of responsibility to all the people of the nation. 

“There is no reason whatsoever why the railroads should 
continue to be a whipping boy. Their record in World War II 
is one of singular patriotic achievement. What the railroads 
have done in the last three years entitles them to erasure of the 
last of the black marks made against them decades ago. 

“If America continues to penalize railroads, it will be short- 
changing itself. We cannot have a fully efficient, properly co- 
ordinated transportation system in the United States as long as 
rail carriers are put off in a corner by themselves. 

“What this country wants is fast, cheap, reliable, safe trans- 
portation. It wants goods to flow within and among the 48 
states in the most economic manner possible. 

“We like most provisions of the Lea bill because they are de- 
signed to keep aviation free of some of the troubles that have 
beset railroads through the years and thus to contribute to 
accomplishment of the goal of economical transportation. The 
whole job will not be done, however, unless railroads are al- 
lowed to put their brains, money and experience into aviation.” 
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reproducing it, which he quoted as $135. 

In the address, Mr. Childe made it plain 
that he was not speaking for B. I. R., but 
was giving “my individual views.” His call 
for action on the part of the southerners 
was as follows: 

“I think it is of very great importance 
at the present time that you in the South 
should continue to support your senators 
and congressmen, your governors and state 
officials, and shippers’ organizations who 
are fighting against discriminatory freight 
rates; that you should urge, and enlist 
it possible, the support of people in other 
parts of the country who believe in the 
doctrine of equality of opportunity, as 
an economic as well as a political prin- 
ciple;-. . . that you should ask the rail- 
roads and other supporters of the propa- 
ganda against the pending anti-freight-rate- 
discrimination bills to reexamine their 
arguments against the bills, and if they 
find that their arguments are false or mis- 
taken, to withdraw them. . . . And you 
should let your senators and congressmen 
know that you will support any efforts 
that they make to establish fair and non- 
discriminatory rates throughout the whole 
United States.” 


H. H. Schwartz Reappointed to 
Mediation Board 


President Roosevelt on January 12 sent 
to the Senate the reappointment of Harry 
H. Schwartz to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board for a term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 

Mr. Schwartz, a former senator from 
Wyoming, has been a member of N. M. B. 
since last February when he was named for 
the unexpired term of Otto S. Beyer, who 
is now director of the Division of Trans- 
port Personnel, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Mr. Schwartz had been de- 
feated for reelection in November, 1942, 
and there was some opposition to his con- 
firmation in the Senate where he was as- 
sailed as a New Deal “rubber stamp.” 
The confirmation came only after a roll 
call vote of 46 to 20. 


Fiscal °45 Budget 


Goes to Congress 
(Continued from page 211) 
Retirement Act totals $2,499,000, a decrease 
of $55,000 under the appropriations for 
fiscal 1944, The estimate is built up as 
follows: Salaries, $2,008,000, decrease of 
$22,000; miscellaneous expenses, $460,500, 
decrease of $29,500; printing and binding, 
$30,500, decrease of $3,500. The estimate 
for the fiscal 1945 appropriation to the 
Railroad Retirement Account is $308,817,- 
000, which compares with fiscal 1944,’s 
$262,720,000. A table in the budget indi- 
cates that the fiscal 1945 appropriation to 
the Retirement Account will include a 
government contribution of $21,776,618 
tcward the taxes of railroaders who have 
entered military service. This is in ac- 
cordance with section 8 of Public Law 520. 

For the administration of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Retire- 
ment Board gets an appropriation equal to 
10 per cent of the taxes collected under 
the act. This is estimated at $12,800,000 
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for fiscal 1945 as compared with a fiscal 
1944 appropriation of $11,900,000. 

The estimate for the National Mediation 
Board totals $653,500, including $289,500 for 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Fiscal 1944 appropriations totaled $490,000, 
including $253,000 for the Adjustment 
Board. The $163,500 increase includes an 
additional $100,000 for salaries and- ex- 
penses of emergency boards and arbitra- 
tion boards; $27,000 more for N. M. B. 
salaries and expenses; and the additional 
$36,500 for the Adjustment Board. 

The budget’s explanatory statement on 
the N. M. B. estimate says that “the pro- 
cedures provided by the Railway Labor 
Act and policies followed by the National 
Mediation Board have been largely re- 
sponsible for the successful avoidance of 
interruptions to transportation by rail- 
ways and air lines during the war period.” 


Presumably this was written before the 
year-end strike threat which brought War 
Department control of the railroads. 
Superhighway Plans—The discussion 
of the Federal Works Agency appropria- 
tion speaks of post-war highway planning 
ncw going on, and adds that “the cost of 
such construction is estimated at $700,000,- 
000. Meanwhile the fiscal 1945 estimates 
for highway work include $77,000,000 for 
the “strategic highway network,” access 
roads, surveys and plans, and the inter- 
American highway. This compares with a 
fiscal 1944 appropriation of $105,000,000. 
In addition there is an estimate of $40,- 
000,000 for the federal-aid highway system, 
the same amount that was appropriated for 
fiscal 1944; and one of $3,000,000 for 
federal-aid secondary or feeder roads. As 
was the case last year no estimate is in- 
cluded for the elimination of grade cross- 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled From 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
ihe: 





For the month of October 
NG 


For the ten months of 
She 





&:. ° 
Income Items 1943 1942 1943 1942 
1, Net railway operating income.......... $113,083,848 $184,779,810 $1,188,410,000 $1,161,080,786 
2. Other ENCOME cc ec es cccccccsccscscece 17,770,039 13,047,453 141,253,842 5,534,893 
2 i Total income oes ee cess secescccocs 130,853,887 197,827,263 1,329,663,842  1,286,615,679 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 3,099,387 4,551,673 25,297,207 28,714,448 
5. __ Income available for fixed charges.. 127,754,500 193,275,590 1,304,366,635 = 1,257,901,231 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
I oat ater alain io atv votes farsi ots. 13,496,722 18,265,433 143,568,838 153,082,051 
6-02. Interest deductions! .......... 35,712,080 36,842,594 360,452,529 369,478,631 
6-03. Other deductions .............. 123,193 121,982 1,236,284 1,182,666 
6-0 Total fixed charges ........ 49,331,995 55,230,009 505,257,651 523,743,348 
“6 Income after fixed charges ........ 78,422,505 138,045,581 799,108,984 734,157,883 
S,: Comtingent Gharees cic sus ccccsie eau 2,395,947 2,313,768 23,579,479 22,707,800 
9. WR NI oso seisbag ok bis oie oi 86's 76,026,558 135,731,813 775,529,505 711,450,083 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
ee EC nr ee ee 26,440,285 23,114,458 263,434,158 206,367,434 
11. Amortization of defense projects ...... 13,608,927 8,629,145 114,345,332 65,710,922 
12. \Wederal iCOMeG CAKES 25.6. s cee ee css 108,529,540 84,847,936  1,180,070,069 633,972,309 
13. Dividend appropriations: . 
13-01. On common stock ............ 2,134,561 5,783,609 97,899,761 87,629,602 
13-02. On preferred stock .......... 4,781,378 6,375,080 25,188,553 25,773,745 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
OME No siks Gicrehits wise ow din baie oie 2.59 3.50 2.58 2.40 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


2i. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments 
23. Special deposits 
24, LBONS BNA DING TECEIVADE >. 6.66 oisie-s occa cee ees 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr........... 


o°6' @ 6 9 ele 6ce se 8 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.............. 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 
29. Interest and dividends receivable.............. 
30. Rents receivable 
31. Other current assets 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31)...... 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


41. Loans and bills payable?’ 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............ 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Unmatured rents accrued 
50. Accrued tax liability 
51. Other current liabilities 


ey 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) .. 


53. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes 


53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes .. 





All Class I Railways 
Bee 





P ue 
Balance at end of October 
me 








e 1943 1942 
of affiliated 

Re a ges - $587,068,549  $504,636,914 
ES SO NOR te, . 1,213,174,598 — 1,066,958,777 
Das ph one aN a 1,654,199,107 598,695,486 
eels trae 163,217,348 133,791,924 
SA eo nes 0,452 985,170 
Se een ee 37,395,727 40,114,587 
166,373,706 145,322,532 
OE NEES 649,686,440 400,792,281 
triads o EN Se 528,861,920 515,739,830 
eee i eae 25,369,119 24,084,793 
ae eid ee 1,637,409 1,277,006 
aechw Es tek OMe NEN 57,724,631 14,440,937 
BH ae ae .. 4,497,880,457  2,942,203,323 
hill gt aan ea nine 80,409,344 162,056,422 
Se ee eee: 21,006,866 16,850,651 
150,481,110 114,414,478 
406,344,997 325,887,574 
114,706,519 67,077,672 
57,578,917 47,653,751 
2,916,864 2,284,392 
BATTERY he 68,690,555 77,179,640 
RA AEN 11,801,709 20,965,237 
Aa TC 28,873,972 27,113,217 
RT CRA 1,735,283,902 932,168,336 
TRIE setae 76,391,941 63,938,929 
ee ee 
scindle Fas 2,674,077,342 — 1,695,533,877 
beta ic i aaas oe 
ert ene calinilg 1,578,714,265 788,901,369 
ee eee 156,569,637 143,266,967 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. M 

2Includes payments of principal of ‘long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. f 

Includes obligations which mature not more than 1 year after date of issue. 


Subject to revision. 
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Wa ings which got a fiscal 1943 appropriation 

¥  T of $16,700,000. 

. Included in the estimates covering civil 
SiON functions of the War Department is an 
pria- item of $46,800,000 for maintenance and 
ning improvement of existing rivers and harbors 
t of works. This compares with a fiscal 1944 
00,- | appropriation of $42,965,000. 
lates 
for Freight Car Loading 
cess . PEER: 
nter- Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ith a ended January 8 totaled 762,999 cars, the 
).000 Association of American Railroads an- 
’ ° . . 
$40, - nounced on January 13. This was an in- 

’ 
‘tem, crease of 119,525 cars or 18.6 per cent above 
’ . . . 

1 for the preceding week which included the New 
for Year’s holiday, an increase of 45,823 cars, 
As or 6.4 per cent above the corresponding 

> in- week last year, and an increase of 26,027 

ross- cars or 3.5 per cent above the comparable 

1942 week. 

—— Loading of revenue freight for the week 

ays ended January 1 totaled 643,474 cars, and 

the summary for that week as compiled by 
sport the Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 

— For the Week Ended Saturday, January 1 

f District 1944 1943 1942 

2 , ROE See 126,779 125,685 142,422 

0.786 Allegheny ... 144,350 133,935 155,877 

34°203 Pocahontas ..... 46,455 41,386 44,191 

5679 Southern ........ 97,479 94,749 105,850 

14°48 Northwestern .... 70,509 68,587 4,333 

11°231 Central Western... 99,503 97,930 101,109 
’ Southwestern 58,399 58,901 52,752 

32.051 Total Western 

78°631 Districts .. cs 228,411 225,418 228,194 

500¢ =| Total All Roads. 643,474 621,173 676,534 

ae Commodities. 

50083 Grain and grain 
’ Products ...... 40,719 39,921 32,021 

67.434 Live stock ...... 11,592 11,610 11,018 

+? | ane 147,221 133,981 138,609 

a a | ere 15,283 14,443 13,545 
sa Forest products.. 29,788 26,341 32,660 

| re 11,810 13,557 13,024 

73°745 Merchandise l.c.1.. 88,248 75,657 123,393 

Miscellaneous . 298,813 305,663 312,544 
4 
oi. 643,474 621,173 676,534 
, December 25 .... 641,368 591,471 606,502 
December 18 . 759,288 743,061 798,868 
ate December 11 . 823,211 744,183 807,225 
December 4 ..... 862,759 - 759,731 833,375 

12 

36,914 In Canada.—Carloadings for the week - 

____ | ended January 1, 1944, totaled 48,598, com- 

“ght pared with 51,898 for the previous week, 

91,924 } and 45,187 for the corresponding period last 

att year, according to the compilation of the 

22,532 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

92,2 

39,830 Total Total Cars 

184,793 Cars . Rec’d from 

77,006 Total for Canada Loaded Connections 

40,9 ee Ne 0 48,598 33,158 

03,323 Dee, 25, 1943. ........ 51,898 37,157 

senate Det, 18, 1943... 5.3 66,894 36,907 

56,422 ees 45,187 293625 

50,681 Transportation Association 

87,574 Elects Officers 

77, 

rag The Transportation Association of 

79,640 America has announced the election of 

tau James L. Madden, vice-president, Metro- 

68,336 - 2 Life Insurance Company, New 

}38,929 ork, as chairman of the association’s 

33,877 board for the ensuing year. The asso- 

—— | Clation’s President is Sydney Anderson, 

01,369 Vice-president, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 

66,96 Fn Others elected as governors and 
“3 rectors are the following: 
whl 

Na J. Assort, president, Abbott Co., Hyannis, 
Jou W. Barricer, III, vice-president, Unio 
Stock Yard & Transit Co.,. Chicazo. pi i 
;, 1944 
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Paut W. Brown, general traffic mgr., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

E. M. Di1tiHoeErr, president, National Carload- 
ing Corp., New York. 

M. J. GorMLEY, executive assistant, Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 

V HamMonpD, vice-president, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

L, O. Heap, president, Railway Express Agency, 
New York. 

J. M. Hoop, president, American Short Line 
Railroad Assn., Washington, D. C. 

R. C. INGERSOLL, vice-president, Borg-Warner 
Corp.. Chicago. 

LeRoy Kramer, Ist vice-president, 
American Transportation Corp., Chicago. 

Cuester G. Moore, secretary, American Truck- 
ing Assns., Inc., Chicago. 

Howarp C. Mutt, vice-president, Warren Tool 
Corp., Warren, Ohio. 

Frep A. Poor, president, Poor & Co., Chicago. 

Guy E. Reep, vice-president, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Watter F. ScHULTEN, asst. to pres., Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 

P. A. SHACKLEFORD, mgr., trans. dept., Inter- 
national Bus. Mach. Corp., New York. 

Paut C. SMITH, vice-president, Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 

A. T..Woop, president, Lake Carriers’ Assn., 
Cleveland. 

B. F. Arriecx, Chicago. 

Georce A. Barr, general traffic mgr., Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago. 

GeorcE R. Carr, vice-president, Dearborn Chem- 
ical Co., Chicago. 

L. CLAUSEN, 


General 


president, J. I. Case Co., 
Racine. 

aaa R. Dicx, Dick & Merle-Smith, New 
ork. 

M. Z. FLEISHEL, president, Putnam Lumber Co., 
Shamrock, Fla. 

Wi Lt1AM GarFITT, exec. vice-president, United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn., Chicago. 

Roscoe C. Hosss, president, Hobbs-Western Co., 
St. Louis. 

GrorcE A. KELLy, vice-president, Pullman Co., 
hicago. 

Frep I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York. 

Cuas. H. J. Mitcnett, publisher, Brookings 
Register, Brookings, S. D. 
x T. Moore, traffic mgr., Southern Pine 
New Orleans. 
. F. Morris, Jr., 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Stert1inGc Morton, vice-president, Morton Salt 
Co., Chicago. 

W. E. Norvett, Jr., Norvell & Minick, Nash- 


Geo. H. OsTERMANN, director of traffic, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. 

Stuyvesant PEasopy, president, Peabody Coal 
Co., Chicago. 

ArTHuR J. Punt, vice-president, Lincoln Print- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

A. A. D. RAun, vice-president, Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis. 

Ropert STRICKLAND, president, Trust Company 
of Georgia. Atlanta. 

F. A. Tres, president, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

FRED Warren, Warren Live Stock ~Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Assn., 


vice-president, National 


November Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 10 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for November, 1943, and last year’s 
first 11 months. The compilation, which is 
subject to revision, follows: 


Month 11 months 
of ended with 
November November 


_—, ao 
Item 1943 1942 1943 1942 


Number of train acci- 


WEY Sone xe cones 1,286 1,230 14,714 11,919 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
a ee 107 116 1,631 1,876 
ee 91 121 1,274 1,510 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
cidents* 
eee eer — 3 132 35 
Injured ...... 106 203 2,163 1,092 
(b) In train-service 
accidents 
PS eee 7 7 49 50 
Injured ...<.. 194 201 2,466 1,946 
Travelers not on trains: 
oe 2 11 17 
Injured”. ....:'. 95 87 1,013 782 





ApS ip te ie 101 77 910 839 

NMI Fee os esc 3,768 3,375 41,570 31,291 
All other non-trespas- 

sese:”* 

Lt Serr cs 208 209 1,759 1,983 

RNUIOOGE «5 occa ae 6-0 695 698 6,191 6,156 
Total—All classes of 

persons: 

1 Ree 424 414 4,492 4,800 

Tene... .2ce- 4,949 4,685 54,677 42,777 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage of 
more than $150 to railway property. 


** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, 
including both trespassers and nontrespassers, were 
as follows: 


Persons: 
i are 188 181 1,521 1,767 _ 
po” are 475 440 3,709 4,094 


1944 Electrical Section Officers 


Officers of the Electrical Section, Engi- 
neering Division, Association of American 
Railroads, have been selected for 1944 as 
follows: Chairman, D. B. Thompson (mech. 
and elec. engr., New York Central) and 
vice-chairman, J. M. Trissal (engr. fixed 
property, Illinois Central). 

Elected to the committee of direction for 
the 1944 term are: J. M. Trissal (engr. 
fixed property, Illinois Central), H. F. 
Brown (asst. elec. engr., New York, New 
Haven & Hartford) and R. J. Needham 
(mech. and elec. engr., Canadian National) ; 
for 1944-45: J. E. Gardner (elec. engr., 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy), R. Beeuw- 
kes (elec. engr., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific) and S. R. Negley (elec. 
engr., Reading) ; for 1944-46: D. B. Thomp- 
son (mech. and elec. engr., New York Cen- 
tral), K. H. Gordon (asst. elec. engr., 
Pennsylvania), and Paul Lebenbaum (elec. 
engr., Southern Pacific). 


Employee Members of N. & W. 
1944 Relief Fund 


Following the annual system-wide elec- 
tion for five employee members, announce- 
ment has been made .of the re-election of 
three and the election of two to the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Employee’s Relief Fund for 1944. 

Newly-elected committeemen are: A. 
Carter (engineer, Roanoke, Va.), elected 
from the first district; and J. F. Davis 
(conductor, Bristol, Va.), second district ; 
and in districts 3, 4 and 5, those re-elected 
were: A. R. McIntosh (gang leader, Blue- 
field, W. Va. Shop) ; P. R. Crabtree (clerk, 
Portsmouth, O., Shop); and O. C. Long 
(machinist, Roanoke Shops). 

The Relief Fund Advisory Committee 
consists of five members appointed by the 
railway board of directors to represent the 
company, and the five chosen by the em- 
ployees. Col. W. J. Jenks, N. & W., pres- 


ident, acts as chairman of the committee. 


Northern Pacific Motion to Dis- 
miss Counter Claim Denied 


A motion made by attorneys of the 
Northern Pacific to have the government’s 
$5,500,000 in counter claims dismissed in 
the suit in which the railroad is asking 
$3,800,000 for freight due from Grand 
Coulee Dam shipping, was denied by the 
Federal District Court at St. Paul, Minn., 
on January 10. The motion was made as 
the government rested its case on January 7. 
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Supply Trade 





Consolidated Equipment, Inc. and 
the Ajax Hand Brake Company have 
been merged, effective January 1, into the 
Ajax-Consolidated Company. Officers 
of Consolidated have been elected officers 
of the new company. 


John P. Roche, counsel and assistant 
secretary of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., has also been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president and E. 
C. Eaglen has been placed in charge of 
market research. 


Melvin J. Rotroff has been appointed 
district manager, Chicago and Mississippi 
Valley area, for the Oxweld Railroad 
Service Company, a unit of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation. Mr. Rotroft 
began his career as a machinist at the Lima, 
Ohio shops of the Lake Erie & Western 
(now part of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis) and later took training in oxy- 
acetylene welding. He joined the Oxweld 
Railroad Service Company in 1928 serving 





Melvin J. Rotroff 


as instructor at various points on the Read- 
ing, and later as district superintendent, 
Eastern division. For the past four years 
he has been assistant general superinten- 
dent, with headquarters in Chicago. 


James A. Dwyer has been appointed 
general manager of sales and branches of 
the Crane Company with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Dwyer joined the Crane 
organization in 1917 at the Philadelphia, 
Pa., branch. He has been successively 
estimator, salesman, chief clerk, branch 
sales manager, assistant branch manager, 
branch manager, and district manager. He 
was appointed manager of branch houses 
about a year ago and will continue in that 
capacity in addition to assuming his new 
duties. 


Frank C. Cutter, assistant works man- 
ager of the Lima Locomotive Works 
plant at Lima, Ohio, has been appointed 
works manager to succeed H. W. Snyder, 
who has been granted an extended leave 
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of absence because of ill health. E. E. 
Miller, assistant superintendent, has been 
appointed general superintendent to suc- 
ceed F. J. Bascombe who has retired and 
W. A. Smith has been appointed assistant 
superintendent to succeed Mr. Miller. F. 
J. Parsons, superintendent of the shovel 
and crane division, has been appointed as- 
sistant works manager in charge of the 
shovel and crane division and Fred Rentz 
has been appointed superintendent of that 
division to succeed Mr. Parsons. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company plans 
to establish a production unit in DuBois, 
Pa., for the manufacture of products in 
which rubber and textiles are employed. 
A. J. Baker, manager of Akron, Ohio, 
factory employment, will be plant manager 
in DuBois. 


E. J. McSweeney has been appointed 
president of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to succeed E. Perry 
Holder, who resigned several months ago 
to become president of the Wickwire-Spen- 
cer Steel Company. Mr. McSweeney was 
formerly vice-president in charge of mo- 
tive power of the Baltimore & Ohio. F. 
A. Stead has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales for the company and 
F. M. Kern, vice-president in charge of 
operations. 


OBITUARY 


Percy E. Hoak, president of the 
Wheeler Lumber & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., died in Miami, Fla., on De- 
cember 4. 


John A. McCormick, chairman of the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company and 
the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., died 
on December 30. 


H. Clay Smith, president of the Su- 
perior Hand Brake Company died in Chi- 
cago on January 4. 

Mr. Smith was born in Clay County, 


‘Missouri, in 1872 and spent the early part 


of his career as an operator and auditor 
on several small railroads in Texas. He 
organized the Smith and Allen Manufac- 
turing Company, the name of which was 
later changed to the Allith Prouty Com- 
pany. Subsequently he was elected presi- 
dent of the Danville Malleable Iron Com- 
pany from which position he resigned to 
organize the Superior Hand Brake Com- 
pany. 


Walter A. Rogers, founder and chair- 
man of the Bates & Rogers Construc- 
tion Co., whose death on January 3 was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 8, 
was born at Milwaukee, Wis., on January 
19, 1868, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with the degree of 
civil engineer in 1888. For the next 13 
years he was in railway engineering work, 
resigning as engineer of structures of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
in 1901 to organize his construction firm 
in partnership with the late Onward Bates, 
then bridge engineer of that railroad. In 
1938 he retired as president of Bates & 
Rogers, but, as chairman, remained active 
in company affairs up to the time of his 
death. 
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34 Railroads Weigh Purchase of 
17,450 New Freight Cars 


Applications for new freight car equip- 
ment now pending total 17,450 cars, which 
are sought by 34 different railroads. In- 
quiries for most of these cars have not been 
issued as yet, and for that reason have not 
been reported in the Railway Age, although 
prices have teen asked in some instances, 
such as the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford’s inquiry for 1,000 50-ton box 
cars and 1,000 50-ton gondola cars an- 
nounced elsewhere in this column. Included 
in the contemplated 17,450 cars to be pur- 
chased are 9,400 box cars, 3,750 hopper 
cars, 3,300 gondola cars and 1,000 miscel- 
laneous cars, types of which are not dis- 
closed. Presumably all or most of the new 
cars will be of all-steel construction, since 
the War Production Board has abandoned 
its insistence on the so-called composite- 
type car. 

The backlog of cars on order for the 
railroads at January 1, totaled 36,580 of 
which 33,100 were released for building by 
the War Production Board and 3,480 were 
without W.P.B. authority to build. Placing 
of orders for the additional 17,450 cars now 
contemplated would raise this backlog to 
54,030 cars, as compared with the proposed 
1944 building program of 50,000 cars an- 
nounced by the W.P.B. in December, 30,000 
to be of all-steel construction, and as com- 
pared with total production for domestic 
service during 1943 of 31,591 cars. 

The 33,100 cars on order and authorized 
for building for the railroads at January | 
are divided 19,770 with contract car build- 
ers and 13,330 with ra‘lroad shops, and com- 
prise 700 automobile, 12,290 box, 13,546 
hopper, 4,720 gondola, 1,370 flat, 50 refrig- 
erator, four air-dump and 420 caboose cars. 
Included are about 3,100 cars remaining to 
be shipped of the number authorized by the 
W.P.B. out of steel allotted for the third 
quarter, 1943; 9,900 remaining of W.P.B. 
authorizations from fourth quarter, 1943 
materials; 9,500 from first quarter, 1944 
materials; 7,700 released from authorized 
advance allotments of steel for the second 
quarter, 1944; 2,000 from third quarter, 
1944 materials, and 900 from fourth quarter, 
1944 materials. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FrorD is inquiring for 1,000 box cars of 50 
tons capacity and 1,000 gondola cars of 50 
tons’ capacity. 





Tue “Green Licur” (D. & R. G. W. 
Magazine) discloses that Ward Fritchman, 
a retired locomotive engineer, recently 
completed a wooden model of a passenger 
locomotive which he had begun to fashion 
more than 40 years ago. Built in his spare 
time with a pocket knife, this locomotive 
has real working parts. It is 3 ft. 9 m. 
long, 13 in. high from rail to smokestack, 
and contains 4,628 pieces of wood. The 
engine is of the 4-4-0 type. 
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Several hundred of these Lima-built 
locomotives are already in service in 
- -. —or are on their way to—the British 
ia tee Isles. Built to conform to the British 
am pe track gauge, all decorative work 
si . and superfluous metal has been dis- 
- _ carded. Their somevw hat severe, but 

workranlike, appearance has led the 


1ew 
ee British to refer to them as 


ne 6 : 
ned oo | Austerity” locomotives. 
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Bartimore & Onto.—Lease.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to lease and op- 
erate the physical properties of the Strouds 
Creek & Muddlety, a 12.4-mile line which 
connects with the B. & O. at Allingdale, 
W. Va. The application also seeks author- 
ity to bring under the lease any properties 
which may hereafter be acquired by the 
Strouds Creek, a request which has specific 
reference to an 8.43-mile, privately-owned 
logging road which connects with the 
Strouds Creek at Muddlety Falls and which 
the Strouds Creek is seeking authority to 
acquire in a previously-filed application. 

Division 4’s January 5 report on the lat- 
ter was made public this week It author- 
izes the acquisition. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JersEy.—New Jersey 
Tax Claim—The United States Supreme 
Court has declined to review a ruling in- 
volving payment by the Central of New 
Jersey, acting under New Jersey’s railroad 
tax settlement legislation, of taxes the state 
claims due from the road. The decision 
reportedly does not in any way dispose of 
the railroad’s right to contest in federal 
bankruptcy court the amount and validity 
of the state’s tax claims, or of the bank- 
ruptcy court’s power to decide these. 


Cuicaco & Nort WEsTERN.—Reorgani- 
sation.—An order enjoining any legal ac- 
tion to interfere with the consummation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission plan 
for the reorganization of the North West- 
ern was entered by the Federal District 
Court at Chicago on January 7. The court’s 
action followed a turnabout by the debtor 
corporation whose directors on January 6 
voted to abandon all further opposition to 
the plan and terminated the employment of 
Luther M. Walter and Helen M. Munsert, 
attorneys who had represented them in the 
prolonged legal proceedings. In their 
stead the court accepted a court appear- 
ance by Lowell Hastings and Nye F. 
Morehouse, formerly with the trust estate, 
but who will now also represent the debtor. 
The court declared it would like to.see the 
plans consummated within three or four 
months. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Equipment Trust.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to assume liability for $4,155,000 of its 
series O equipment trust certificates in 
connection with the acquisition of 18 steam 
locomotives and 500 freight cars, the total 
cost of which is $5,193,750. 


Pere MAaRQUETTE.—Equipment Trust.—- 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to as- 
sume liability for $2,220,000 of its serial 
equipment trust certificates of 1944, to ma- 
ture in annual installments over a 15-year 
period, to be applied to the purchase of the 
following equipment, on which 20 per cent 
of the purchase price is to be paid in cash: 
7 2-8-4 freight locomotives without boost- 
ers, to cost $1,191,291; 5 2-8-4 freight 
locomotives with boosters, to cost $900,797 : 
100 70-ton gondola cars; and 100 70-ton 
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flat cars. The locomotives are to be sup- 
plied by the Lima Locomotive Works and 
the cars by the Greenville Steel Car Co. 
In its application, the road pointed out that 
in the 15 months just past, its outstanding 
debt had been reduced by $9,652,052 
through the application of available cash to 
the debt retirement program. 


SoUTHERN-WASHINGTON & Op Do- 
MINION. — Transfer of Ownership. — The 
Washington & Old Dominion has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to purchase for $70,000 the 
line owned by the Southern, extending from 
Alexandria, Va., to Purcellville, 46.4 miles, 
which it has operated under lease expiring 
ir: 1947, under which the minimum rental 
is $6,000 per annum. To finance the acqui- 
sition, the W. & O. D. has asked authority 
to issue $140,000 of 334 per cent promissory 
notes, to mature in 6 years, to be secured 
by mortgage on the line acquired and other 
property, including 3 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. The balance due on the purchase 
price of the 3 locomotives is to be paid 
eff from the proceeds of the proposed note 
issue in excess of the amount required for 
the purchase of the line owned by the 
Southern. 


- Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.11 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.51 35.64 29.40 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, $1.50, 
payable March 3 to holders of record January 
28; 5% non-cum. preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, 
payable February 2 to holders of record Decem- 


82.52 81.32 70.08 


. ber. 30, 1943. 


Carolina, Clinehfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable January 20 to holders of record Jan- 
uar 

incinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
5% preferred, $1.25, payable March 1, June 1, 
September 1 and December 1 to holders of rec- 
ord February 15, May 15, August 15 and Novem- 
ber 15, respectively. Zi z 

Connecticut & Passumpsic River. — 6% pre- 
ferred, $3.00, semi-annually, payable February 1 
to holders of record December 31, 1944. 

Illinois Central.—Leased Lines 4% gtd., $2.00, 
semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of rec- 
ord June 10. : 

Maine Central—6% prior preferred, $6.00, ac- 
cum., payable January 3 to holders of record De- 
cember 27, 1943. i 

Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50,. payable 
January 31 to holders of record January 13. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 


able January 10 to holders of record December: 


31, 1944 

Virginian.—6% preferred, 37%4¢, quarterly, 
payable May 1 and August 1 to holders of rec- 
ord April 15 and July 15, respectively. 


Abandonments 





Oxtanoma City-Apa-Atoka.—At this 
road’s request, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed its 
application for authority to abandon its line 
from Tupelo, Okla., to Coalgate, 14.8 miles, 
and to abandon operation of a line, leased 
from the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, from 
Coalgate to Atoka, 13.7 miles. 


READING.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to abandon a 235-ft. segment at. the 
end of its Excelsior Colliery branch in 
Northumberland County, Pa. 
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Construction 


ees 


Cuicaco, MitwauKkeEE, St. Pau & Pa. 
ciric and Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paci. 
Fic.—A contract amounting to more than 
$1,100,000 has been awarded the American 
Bridge Company, Chicago, for the super. 
structure and operating machinery of the 
new joint Missouri River bridge east of 
Kansas City, Mo. This will be a single. 
track open-deck bridge approximately 2,633 
ft. long with spans of the following lengths, 
beginning at the north end: ‘one 250-f, 
through truss span; one 420-ft. lift span; 
two 250-ft. through truss spans; eighteen 
77-ft. 9-in. deck plate girder spans; and 
one 44-ft. deck plate girder span. This 
bridge is part of a line change 4% miles 
long, costing more than $3,000,000, which 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 16, 1940. Contracts for the sub- 
structure were reported in the Railway 
Age of November 21, 1942, and January 
16, 1943. 





New York CENTRAL.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for dredging at its float 
bridges at Weehawken, N. J., to the Henry 
DuBois’ Sons Company, New York. 


NEw York CENTRAL.—This road _ has 
awarded a contract, amounting to approxi- 
mately $750,000, to the Walsh Construc- 
tion Company, New York, for the recon- 
struction of the Sandusky Bay bridge, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


War DEpPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Norfolk, Va., has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to $44,788, to Ashton & 
Ragland, Richmond, Va., for the construc- 
tion of additional trackage in Virginia. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Claude A. Roth, Chicago attorney, has 
been appointed trustee of the Chicago & 
North Western, succeeding Judge Charles 
M. Thomson, whose death on December 
30 was reported in the Railway Age ot 
January 8. 


E. D. Conley and E. E. Hamilton, 
assistants to the general manager of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn., have been pro- 
moted to assistants to the vice-president 
and general manager, with the same head- 


_ quarters. 


Frederick W. Hankins, assistant vice- 
president in charge of real estate, purchases, 
and insurance of the Pennsylvania, has re- 
tired from that position after nearly 53 
years of railroading. Mr. Hankins was 
born at London, England, and entered rail- 
road service in 1891 as machinist appren 
tice of the Pittsburgh & Western (now Bal- 
timore & Ohio), at Foxburg, Pa. He 


joined the Pennsylvania as a machinist inf. 


1897, subsequently filling a large number 
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...With fewer 
maintenance-hours! 


With the imperative necessity for 
getting maximum service from 
every locomotive, coupled with the 
need for conserving to the utmost 
the time of railroad labor, the 
Franklin No. 8 Combined Lubricator 
and Spreader takes on added 
importance. It reduces unsprung 
weight, increases mileage, and de- 
creases the cost of lubrication. The 


jaws of the driving box cannot close 


and pinch the cellar, which thus has 
proper clearance in the box at all 
times. The hub end wall is integral 
with the spreader, and brings the 
perforated plate closer to the hub 
to provide better hub lubrication. 
By reversing tapered grease cakes, 
FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY they may be fully consumed. 
Assure higher availability of your 
locomotives by specifying the Frank- 
a f+ C 0 M p A N Y ' i N C a lin No. 8 Combined Lubricator and 
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‘ replacements. 
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of positions in the motive power depart- 
ment. After various successive promotions, 
Mr. Hankins, in 1923, became general 
superintendent of motive power of the cen- 
tral region. with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was named chief of motive 





Frederick W. Hankins 


power, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
in 1927. In 1936 Mr. Hankins was ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant vice- 
president-chief of motive power; and in 
1941, to assistant vice-president in charge 
of operation. The position of ‘assistant 
vice-president in charge of real estate, pur- 
chases, and insurance, to which he was ap- 
pointed in January, 1942, he retained until 
his recent retirement. 


John J. Brinkworth, whose promotion 
to vice-president and general manager of 
the New York Central System (Big Four), 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 8, 
was born at Buffalo, N. Y., on July 3, 1887, 
and entered railway service with the New 
York Central as yard clerk at East Buffalo, 
N. Y., on August 23, 1902. On May 1, 
1909, he was advanced to chief clerk to 
the superintendent at Buffalo, and three 
years later he was promoted to assistant 
trainmaster, with the same headquarters, 





John J. Brinkworth 


subsequently serving as trainmaster of the 
Buffalo division until 1924 when he was 
advanced to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Weehawken, N. J. On 
April 1, 1926, Mr. Brinkworth was pro- 
moted to superintendent 6f the Ohio divi- 
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sion, and in 1930 he was transferred to 
Buffalo. From 1931 to 1937 he served as 
assistant superintendent at Buffalo and in 
the latter year he was advanced to superin- 
tendent of the New York Terminal district 
and River division, with headquarters at 
New York. On January 1, 1941, he was 
promoted to assistant general manager, 
Lines East of Buffalo, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


W. A. Carpenter, traffic manager of 
the Midland Valley, with headquarters at 
Muskogee, Okla., has been promoted to 
assistant to the president, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding J. W. Womble, 


-who has been advanced to general mechan- 


ical superintendent, with headquarters at 
Muskogee. 


Culver White, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to the president of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, w.th headquarters at Jackson, 
Tenn., was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 1, was born at Washington, D. C., 
on March 4, 1907, and received his higher 
education at the University of Alabama. 
He entered railway service in 1936 as 
special counsel of the G. M. & O., with 
headquarters at Jackson, holding that posi- 
tion until his new appointment, effective 
December 1b. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


P. D. Parker, acting auditor of the 
Trona, with headquarters at Trona, Cal., 
has been promoted to auditor, with the 
same headquarters. 


Henley C. Booth, assistant general so- 
licitor of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif., has re- 
tired after 33 years of service. 


William A. Schnader has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Lehigh & 
New England with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


S. J. Raymond, industrial commissioner 
of the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed industrial and joint facility com- 


‘ missioner, central region, with headquarters 


at Toronto, Ont. 


Thomas Jackson Allen, regional soli- 
citor of the Canadian National at Moncton, 
N. B., has. retired from that position. Since 
his retirement from active service on June 
30, 1943, Mr. Allen has been engaged in 
special government war work. 


W. C. Knoble, assistant comptroller of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
promoted to treasurer and assistant comp- 
troller, with the same headquarters. D. A. 
Estling, treasurer for the receivers, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer, with 
headquarters as before at Minneapolis. 


OPERATING 


Kenneth K. Stokes, whose promotion 
to superintendent of transportation of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 8, was born at 
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Elwood, Ind., on June 2, 1892, and entered 
railway service in 1908 as a yard clerk of 
the Lake Erie & Western (now part of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis), ang 
later he was: associated with the Indiana 
Demurrage Bureau at Indianapolis, Ind, 
On May’1, 1914, he was appointed claim 
agent of the Lake Erie & Western in charge 
of personal injury, livestock and fire claims, 
On December 8, 1917, Mr. Stokes was 
appointed traveling car agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head. 
quarters at Chicago, subsequently serving 
as freight and passenger car distributor, 
inspector of transportation and special rep- 
resentative of the general superintendent of 
transportation. During World War I he 
saw service with the U. S. Engineers and 
in 1937 he was appointed transportation 
inspector of the Rock Island and one year 
later he was advanced to special representa- 
tive of the chief operating officer, with 
headquarters at Chicago. On May 1, 1940, 
Mr. Stokes was promoted to superintendent 
of refrigerator service, with the same head- 
quarters, and on May 18, 1943, he was 





Kenneth K. Stokes 


advanced to acting superintendent of 
transportation at Chicago, holding that 
position until his new appo:ntment, effec- 
tive January 1. 


A. S. Hunt, superintendent of telegraph 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., resigned on 
December 31 to accept service with the 
Baltimore. & Ohio. 


C. W. Dowdy, trainmaster of the Vir- 
ginian, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Norfolk division with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., succeeding G. B. Daniel, 
resigned. 


E. C. McKay, division superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific with headquarters 
at Farnham, Que., has been transferred to 
the. Smith Falls, Ont., division. He is suc 
ceeded by G. N. Curley, assistant super 
intendent, as superintendent of the Fart- 
ham division. 


F. W. Myers, trainmaster of the Chesa 














bu 


H. 





peake & Ohio with headquarters at Thur- 
mond, W. Va., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent with headquarters at Hin- 
ton, W.’Va., succeeding R. G. Vawter, 
who has been transferred to Peach Creek, 
W. Va., to replace H. A. Davin, retired: 
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K. R. Ketcham, trainmaster, Coal-River 
sub-division, with headquarters at St. Al- 
bans, W. Va., now replaces Mr. Myers. 
P. L. Koehler, who is succeeded by F. P. 
Barrick as division engineer with head- 
quarters at Ashland, Ky., has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster, Coal River sub-divi- 
sion to succeed Mr. Ketcham. 


Wesley W. Treleaven has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Bos- 
ton & Albany with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mass., succeeding H. J. Curry, who 
has retired. Francis W. Scully succeeds 
Mr. Treleaven as trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at West Springfield, Mass. 


TRAFFIC 


George F. Kleinhoffer has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Georgia & 
Florida, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


P. J. Kramer, commercial agent of the 
Illinois Central at Detroit, Mich., has been 
promoted to general agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


Howard J. Gramlich, general agricul- 
tural agent of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, with headquarters at Chicago, has also 
been appointed general agricultural agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha (part of the Chicago & North 
Western system), with the same head- 
quarters. 4 


F. W. Nyland, coal traffic manager of 
the Delaware & Hudson with headquarters 
at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed as- 
sistant general traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. He succeeds M. V. 
Beckstedt, who has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager to replace J. E. 
Roberts, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic was announced in 
the Railway Age of January 8. 


MECHANICAL 


John L. Triplett, chief draftsman of the 
Texas & Pacific at Marshall, Texas, has 
been appointed engineering assistant to the 
superintendent of motive power at the 
Western Maryland, with headquarters at 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Hugh H. Young, assistant general car 
foreman of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Centralia, Ill, has been pro- 
moted to general car foreman, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. J. Mc- 
Closky, who has retired after 33 years of 
service. 


Paul H. Giesking, supervisor of Diesel 
equipment on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to master me- 
chanic at Grand Junction, Colo., succeeding 
Walter Medlock, who has been trans- 
ferred to Salt Lake City, Utah, replacing 
Dan G. Cunningham, who retired De- 
cember 31. 


Fred A. Baldinger, acting superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Baltimore & 
Ohio for the past year, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., has been appointed super- 
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intendent of motive power. He succeeds 
Edmund J. McSweeney, who has re- 
signed and whose appointment as president 
of the Vulcan Iron Works at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is announced elsewhere in this issue. 


Following on the retirement of Page 
Carlisle, J. R. Conn, master mechanic of 
the New Glasgow, N. S., division, has been 
transferred to succeed Mr. Carlisle as mas- 
ter mechanic, Moncton, N. B., division. Mr. 
Conn is replaced by G. R. Greenough, 
whose appointment as road foreman of en- 
gines, New Glasgow division, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 27. 


William W. Calder, supervisor of car 
maintenance of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
retired after 43 years of service with that 
road. Alfred H. Keys, formerly regional 
master car builder at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been named assistant superintendent, car 
department, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. He is succeeded at Pittsburgh 
by Ralph B. Fisher, who was assistant 
regional master car builder at that place. 
Mr. Fisher’s successor is Alfred F. Pugh, 
general car foreman at Cleveland, Ohio. 


George L. Ernstrom, assistant super- 
intendent of motive power, Lines West, 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash., has been promoted to 
superintendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
J. B. Neish, whose death on December 
19 was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 25. F. W. Taylor, master me- 
chanic, with headquarters at Glendive, 
Mont., has been advanced to assistant super- 
intendent of motive power, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, replacing A. H. Fiedler, 
who has been transferred to Seattle, re- 
lieving Mr. Ernstrom. Norman V. Hendy, 
road foreman of engines, with headquar- 
ters at Missoula, Mont., has been pro- 
moted to master mechanic at Glendive, 
succeeding Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Ernstrom was born in Norway on 
May 28, 1886, and entered railway service 
with the Northern Pacific on May 1, 1903, 





George L. Ernstrom 


as a locomotive fireman at Duluth, Minn. 
He later served as engineman and as road 
foreman of engines at Forsyth, Mont. 
and Glendive, and on May 1, 1926, he was 
assigned to special duty, conducting tests 
for the fuel department, with headquarters 
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-headquarters at St. Paul, and on March 1, 





at Livingston, Mont. On May 1, 1928, 
Mr. Ernstrom was promoted to master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Staples, 
Minn., later being transferred to Pasco, 
Wash., and Missoula. In 1930 he was 
advanced to general master mechanic, with 


1941, he was transferred to Seattle. On 
June 16, 1942, Mr. Ernstrom was pro. 
moted to the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment, effective Jan. 
uary 1. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Brewer C. Lawson has been appointed 
valuation engineer of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


Claude B. Bruner, office engineer of 
the Sacramento Northern (part of the 
Western Pacific), with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Cal., has been promoted to 
chief ‘engineer, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Wellesley T. Richards, who 
has been appointed division engineer of 
the Western Pacific, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, replacing Alan F. Williams, 
who has entered the armed forces. 

Mr. Bruner was born in Kentucky in 
1888 and received his higher education 
at the University of Kentucky and the Uni- 
versity of California. He entered railway 
service in 1912 with the Northern Electric 
(now the Sacramento Northern) on con- 
struction work on the Colusa branch, sub- 
sequently serving as assistant engineer, val- 
uation engineer and office engineer. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


M. M. Williamson, has been appointed 
stores manager of the Lehigh Valley with 
headquarters at Sayre, Pa. The position of 
general storekeeper has been abolished. 
F. H. Webb has been named assistant 
stores manager with the same headquarters, 
and will be succeeded as stationery store- 
keeper, also at Sayre, by J. J. Nunan. 


SPECIAL 


Margaret Talbott Stevens has beep 
appointed to the newly created position of 
research librarian of the Baltimore & Ohio 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. Miss 
Stevens was born in 1892 near Annapolis, 
Md., and taught public school following 
state normal school training. Entering the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1915, 
she became associate editor of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Magazine in 1920. She 
inaugurated the women’s and childrens 
departments of that publication, as well as 
the all-women’s number, which is issued 
annually. 


Warren T.. White, general industrial 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line. has been 
appointed special assistant to receivers. 
addition to special assignments he will havé 
charge of public relations matters. Mr, 
White was born at Centenary, N. C., of 
January 30, 1895, and received a B.S. de 
gree from Clemson College, South Care 
lina, in 1917. He entered railroading 4 
February, 1923, as development agent % 
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IN THE DESERT | 


or the frozen North... 


the locomotive boiler feedwater supply lasts longer... when heat and condensate are 
reclaimed from the waste exhaust steam with Elesco exhaust steam injectors (an open 
type of feedwater heater). 

Have you given the matter due consideration? 


LRM, 


Underwood & 
Underwood 
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the Seaboard Air Line, after serving as 
an officer in the infantry of the United 
States Army and filling positions in other 
industries. In June. 1925, he became as- 
sistant general development agent, advanc- 
ing to the capacity of general develop- 





Warren T. White 


ment in September, 1927. ~ Mr. White con- 
tinued in this latter position until his recent 
appointment as special assistant to receivers. 


OBITUARY 


William A. Carnegie Ewen, at one 
time vice-president and treasurer of the 
Charleston & Western Carolina, died on 
January 8 at his home, Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. . He was 85 years old. 


Morris Rutherford, who retired Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, as president of the Lehigh & 
Hudson River, died on January 9 at his 
home at Warwick, N. J. He was 78 years 
old. 


Winthrop M. Daniels, who from 1914 
to 1923 was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, died on January 3 
at his home at Saybrook Point, Conn. 
Professor Daniels was born at Dayton, 
Ohio, on September 30, 1867. He received 
his A.B. degree in 1888 and his A.M. 
degree in 1890, both from Princeton Col- 
lege at Princeton, N. J. In 1912 he be- 
came a member of the New Jersey Public 
Utility Commission, and was appointed a 
member of the I. C. C. in 1914. In 1923 
Professor Daniels was named professor of 
transportation at Yale University, becom- 
ing Emeritus Cuyler Professor of Trans- 
portation at that university in 1936. From 
October, 1935, until February, 1937, he 
served as a trustee of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and later held the posi- 
tion of economist of that road. He is the 
author of “American Railroads” and “The 
Price of Transportation Service.” 


Announcement is made of the death of 
J. G. Robinson, for many years chief me- 
chanical engineer of the former Great Cen- 
tral Railway of England. He was a noted 
inventor, having produced a number of 
locomotive designs, including what was 
adopted as the R. O. D. 2-8-0 class used 
in France in World War I, and which now 
is doing service in New South Wales, 
China, the Middle East and England. He 
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is known also for the Robinson superheater, 
the “Intensifore” lubricator, Robinson pis- 
ton valves, and various other devices. He 
Was a past president of the Association of 
Railway Locomotive Engineers and Car- 
riage and Wagon Superintendents. 


William A. Ragel, comptroller of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and a director 
and comptroller of the Chicago Heights 


Terminal Transfer, whose death on Jan- - 


uary 3 was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 8, was born in Effingham county, 
Illinois, on August 31, 1879, and entered 
railway service with the C. & E. I. on 
August 22, 1899, as an agent operator at 
Loogootee, Ill. On February 1, 1901, he 
was transferred to Cadwell, Ill., and later 
that year he was appointed relief agent. 
On August 1, 1903, he was promoted to 
traveling auditor and on June 1, 1906, he 
was advanced to station accountant in 
the auditor’s office at Chicago. Mr. Ragel 
was appointed freight accountant on July 
1, 1907, and was advanced to auditor 
freight and passenger accounts on Jan- 





William A. Ragel 


uary 1, 1916. On August 5, 1918, he was 
promoted to assistant auditor and on Jan~- 
uary 1, 1922, his title was changed to 
assistant comptroller. On July 1, 1938, 
Mr. Ragel was promoted to comptroller 
of the C. & E. I. and at the same time he 
was made comptroller and a director of 
the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer, 
with the same headquarters, the positions 
he held at the time of his death. 


Claude J. Brown, who retired in 1941 
as general manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and whose death on Jan- 
uary 5 was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 8, was born at Denison, Tex., 
on October 14, 1884, and attended business 
college. He entered railway service in 
1901 as a yard clerk on the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, serving in various clerical ca- 
pacities, and as secretary to the superin- 
tendent and secretary to the general super- 
intendent until 1909. In that year Mr. 
Brown was appointed trainmaster at Smith- 
ville, Tex., later serving as superintendent 
at the same point. In 1912 he went with 
the Missouri Pacific as claims assistant at 
Sedalia, Mo., and after several months in 
this position he was appointed trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Illmo, Mo. During 
the war, Mr. Brown served in France as 
captain, Eighty-sixth Company, Transpor- 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics appears on next left-hand page 








tation Corps, United States Army, returp- 
ing to service on the Missouri Pacific in 
1919 as acting division superintendent at 
Illmo. Ip 1923 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent at Sedalia and in the fol- 
lowing year he was made superintendent, 















Claude J. Brown 


with headquarters at Falls City, Neb., being 
transferred to Jefferson City in 1928, and 
to Osawatomie, Kan., in 1929. In Feb- 
ruary, 1936, he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Rock Island, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. Mr. 
Brown was active in the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents, and 
in 1937 served as first vice-president of 
that organization. 


William Kissam Vanderbilt, former 
president of the New York Central, died 
on January 8 at his New York home. He 
was 65 years old. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
born at New York on October 26, 1878, 
and attended Harvard University. He 
entered railway service in 1903 under vice- 
president W. J. Wilgus in charge of the 
engineering department, New York Central 
& Hudson River (now New York Cen- 
tral). In July, 1910, he was appointed 
assistant to the president, and in March. 
1912, he became vice-president. In 1917 
he was named president of the road, serv- 
ing in this capacity for one year. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Vanderbilt was a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee of the New York Central and 
subsidiary lines. 


Francis McD. Quinn, general passen- 
ger agent of the Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., died January 8 at the Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., hospital. Mr. Quinn was born at 
Philadelphia on August 14, 1878, and at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania. He 
spent his entire business career in the serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania, beginning work as 
a clerk in the passenger traffic department 
at Philadelphia in October, 1896. After 
successive promotions he was appointed as- 
sistant advertising agent in February, 1916, 
and four years later was advanced to divi- 
sion passenger agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
‘was named general passenger agent at thet 
city in June, 1926, and returned to Phila- 
delphia as assistant to the general traffic 
manager, passenger, in July, 1929, In June, 
1932, Mr. Quinn was promoted to general 





passenger agent, maintaining that position NZ, 


until his recent death. 
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Freight Operating Statistics. of Large Steam Railways— 





Locomotive-miles Car-miles T i 
A " on- 
Miles of es \¢c A ae miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
seit " leak Train- incipa Loaded Per Gross oa. means mao 
iil hee — and year operated miles helper _— Light sande loaded a 6 a P 
Boston & ee ye 362 166,861 209 08 &tenders  non-rev. nstored Stored B.O. 3.0. : 
Occecvee ; 52 : 
pein dieies 1942 362 220694 -278°048 | SC 484 : 296.05) | 127,099 
ee ee +1943 432,408 509,170 58,086 ; 1791826 M48 
eet sel ae g01 103 W73822 S60 § Snes 42031 te 
Great Lakes Regi 509,414 641,554 62°2 551,677 
Delaware & vo sie el Se sian 399,914 ca : aaa i 
, , 756 13,727 67. 
Bik kaa Meine Saas 436057 640k Nha? hs Genisss a7 an 
Erie ....... 371,026 432,613 Meth eee ; 553,627 17.4 
isthe ehans 1,092,147 1,186,798 95, toert cre s 495,252 = 
Grand Trunk Western .... . 270/204 "281, : : 17329°814 20.5 
, , : 553 263, 19.5 
Lehigh Volley. 3.55.5... 0% 289,816 "4 ‘ a1 34900 13.4 
New York Central .:....... ‘83 
New York, Chi. & St. L..,.19 1756 
Pere Mar d ; 5,921 1,066,043 12.3 
Gets. ivsssakent . 1,017,708 + 
Pitts. & Lake Erie . 11,015 ; pedi 15.4 
reSauuan i . 450,303 135 
Wabash .. , 4 26 ‘ os 22.9 
19,049 "3 re 10.5 
Conta teesird: ie 851794 877981, a 965,935 
gion: 9,577 : 2 “ 15.8 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 2,552,505 3,188,575 dass — sa aerte ve 
: ’ ’ ’ ? ? 8 . 
Central of New Jersey** AD ee oe cae 334,029 A . pallies yes 19.4 é 
: ’ , 3 663, "332° 16.8 : 
cine teen oe aenees $0142 ee a oc i 
5 - , ’ x 4 f 8 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern:..... 19.4 237,213 fai Beare 84 
eo ee ee ee ee 7 ; 339314 130 
33,604 a 
oon Os, 360468 38 
6 + Dee 
160,766 6,005,514 797.204 194 “3 14,183,740 56 
Pocahontas, Region: 627,139 704,745 90,153 $$ 1'330'332 8181778 100 
esapeake & Ohio ......... 1,152,535 1,250,060 60,05 sail oie 
” ’ ’ ’ ’ 6 v4 5 
Norfolk & Western ........ ashe A 59,256 . 434891083 2°502'993 iss 
Southern R 864,719 926, 6/588 PE ere Lo rie be 
7 aSet ; 26,484 66,558 7 3,339,984 1,786,88 $8 
tlantic Coast Line ...... 940,105 954,410 7; a is me 7 
é ? , , 13,772 6 1,736,124 806,046 
Central of Georgia** ....... 3377399 a ee ‘7 1,618,753 735,691 ry 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohi 353,043 360,143 536,741 10.4 
» Mobile & Ohio ....... 3 316,748 403,319 ‘1,766 ; 554,199 8.6 
° ‘. , 9 \e 
Tlinois Central (incl. 391,850 492,882 13,229 69. as4c334 411,011 49 
— & Miss. Vy.) eT ; 1,726,252 1,740,961 67,093 2 sii sr 
Louisville & Nashville... Lagse, ARR I0O 7778 Grate Gai Sion aS Sasi "s 
, ’ rad ’ ’ 1,410 - Z if ; E ¥ 
Seaboard Air Line* et gt ew rod 41,511 61. "802 1'3617125 14 
Southern .......42-. 1,041,433 12) 447.297 9.0 
ceeseee f 8,058 > » vs ’ e 
Northwestern Region: 2 ae 1458 2,284,234 174347309 127 
Chi. & North Western** .... 1,214,937 1,274,989 Cs ” 
Chicago Great Western .....1 ga A s 11077138 207 Ne 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.**. Re 305,848 : 57's 28 | 
, j 1942 68.8 1,956,719 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 4 1,772,469 ae 7 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 3 67.8 6 114 | 
Great Northern os. .sc... 30:6 7 + Oe 
Mi 1942 63.2 5 39 8.4 
inneap., St.P. & S.St.M.**1943 pre 10 as 868 
Northern Pacific ........... 63.8 3 4 4 | 
: 73.1 f 
Central V Western Region: 1,061,984 1,133,593 82,122 41,780 73.6 2,759,433 1376 oe i rd 10.6 
vehiaiesnelaran es . 1943 278,494 297,962 70 : , 
, 962 5 7,811 71.6 505.620 2 
Atch. ep. & S. Fe Cine G. 1942 300,417 327,045 = 1,685 = 8,625 70.3 556,378 358371 oe Ce 
- F. and P. & S. F.).1943 148 3,225,463 3,483,847 22 
: ,225,463 3,483, 24,308 116,051 68.6 3,206,767 9.2 
Chl; Desk, @ Quincy ....... 4 229,530 113,135 67.2 27929;089 3 
53,573 56,049 62.3 1'9077000 11.6 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.** ...... 70,308 56,670 66.2 781, 6.1 ( 
17,753 40,380 69.5 15.4 
Denver & R. G. Wn.**...... 17,620 66.9 18.4 ( 
1942 S 600, 104,142 71.8 15.0 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1943 ear 75.8 9.8 ) 
. 913 71.6 
Union Pacific ....:....... Serf é Ls heed 68.5 ry) 
— ,031 69.0 
Southwestern Region: 3,257,100 3,416,298 247,010 115,433 67.4 3,232,339 $3 1 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ..... 824,253 854,944 22,317 58.9 : $ 
“—— s , , ; t 2.2 
Missouri Pacific** .......... i 1 a 1 s70' 572 21.08 ava 602,883 118 : 
1805, 879, "998 65.1 { 
Si ed seas ay Seal eae as 208188 ate 
’ , , é 8.9 378, 
St. Louis-San Francisco**... 19 ; 1 Sop ere 12,232 65.4. 3407004 113 f 
1942 erred 65.0 894,678 72 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 1943 are 789,412 7.4 
, ; ; ‘1 
St. Louis Southw. Lines**... 33 67.9 14 486 20% : 
1 64.8 $11,354 15.3 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 4,339 0 x 476,087 . ar ; 
"1 273152634 1.031,793 4 
43339 1.141.954 1,151,038 q 31,554 64.7 2,121,223 9307883 59 1 
* Report of receivers. 
Report of trustee or trustees. ag 
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Selected Items for the Month of October, 1943, Compared with October, 1942 





Freight cars on line G.t.m. og G.t.m. per Net 
r A —~ train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. 
Per excl.locos, excl. locos. per 
F : Cent nd an train- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany .......... 1943 375 5,376 5,751 0.4 26,032 1,789 771 
1942 410 6,602 7,012 oa 30,748 1,958 819 
Boston & Maine ............ 1943 2,311 10,549 12,860 3.0 36,323 2,404 1,036 
1942 3,064 11,229 14,293 1.9 34,522 2,364 1,053 
N. Y., New H,: & Hartf**. .1943 3,552 22,583 26,135 2.5 33,209 2,379 1,046 
1942 4,189 17,225 21,414 A 31,856 2,247 982 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ....... 1943 3,533 5,436 8,969 2.8 48,560 2,983 1,576 
1942 6,139 4,993 11,132 4.2 43,220 2,705 1,380 
Del., Lack. & Western ...... 1943 6,095 12,435 18,530 2.8 42,974 3,018 1,435 
1942 7,345 9,628 16,973 2.9 47,275 2,884 1,349 
SG. ai viaiaea bes OW eeG 8 6o a8 378 1943 9,212 27,472 36,684 2.4 50,398 3,094 1,383 
1942 12,684 2,002 34,686 2.1 51,723 3,009 1,278 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1943 2,031 5,000 7,031 4.0 42,667 2,054 978 
1942 2,359 6,087 8,446 a5 41,210 1,981 841 
fehigh Valley 2... 0 cccesce 1943 6,171 21,663 27,834 4,7 49,562 3,162 1,501 
1942 8,376 17,297 25,673 1.5 49,519 3,052 1,462 
New York Central ........ 1943 46,876 102,613 149/489 2.8 42,579 2:776 1,290 
1942 51,52 88,550 140,478 2.6 44,411 2,797 1,292 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1943 2,933 14,21 17,147 2.6 47,823 2,599 1,191 
1942 3,966 13,576 7,542 1.7 47,506 2,590 1,169 
Pere Marquette ............ 1943 2,824 9,370 12,194 2.0 37,946 2,265 1,060 
1942 3,724 8066 11,790 2.1 36,918 27134 996 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1943 3,455 8,263 11,718 4.2 50,671 3,735 2,251 
1942 4,150 7,442 11,592 Sd 50,576 3,786 2,264 
WADGEN  wecteha Ce sce eesi ents 1943 5,391 14,169 19,560 1.6 45,863 2,509 1,188 
mae Ae ais 1942 8,334 14,595 22,929 1.0 43,687 2,424 1,084 
Ceatial Eastern Region: 
imore & Ohio .......... 1943 39,925 58,745 98,670 2.5 31,330 2,593 1,291 
et i ee ee eee 
of New Jersey**..... 194 4,367" 2, 25,4 E 5 & ‘ 
rep a a ee ae 
i & Eastern Iil. 1943 2,15 4,791 c ; A 
be ee ee 
i oliet & Eastern...... 194 8,790 6,6 ES; ji 8 z 
Bigin, J 1942 7°879 8,615 16,494 2.9 18,155 2,258 1,208 
ee ae ere 1943 32 4,884 91 4 " 

i Be neal hte od’ ot IS dR 
sylvania System ........ 1943 115,463 125,10 2 3 A z 2 
— 7 1942 130/095 117,957 248,052 2.6  37:217 2.819 13350 
Reading .csccccccecccccecce 1943 10,759 23,67 34,429 17 30,607 2,474 1,354 

1942 16,926 18,924 35,850 3.4 30,528 2,447 1,309 
Pocahontas Region: 
ke RE falaic.e w's's om 1943 37,776 19,866 57,642 1.2 55,999 4,134 2,393 
en a 36,187 io py Se Fg = rere 
k & Western ........ 194 31,017 6,673 37,690 F 62,824 5 i 
7 «1942 29,763 8783 38,546 1.3 $8,708 3,932  2°103 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. G. 19 
C. &'S. F. and P. & S. F.).1942 7,722 19,117 26,839 3.1 30,650 1,855 861 
Se on ioe ee Bet ue 
ntral of Georgia** ....... 194 2,261 6,10 4 é i f 
" ; ee ee 
Mobile & Ohio ....... 1943 2,166 6,1 8,3 i i : F 
ott, 1942 2,537 7,425 9,962 1.0 38,181 2,197 1,057 
Illinois Central (incl. 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) .....- 1943 19,941 34,824 54,765 9 42,769 2,761 1,305 
7 ” 1942 191459 34.802 54,261. 1:1 38948  2'620 1/226 
Louisville & Nashville ......1943 30,015 14,934 44,949 2.2 28,205 1,861 947 
= 2 te Se ee ae 
Seaboard Air Line* ........1 6,864 16,98 s : i j 
1942 8,256 17,122 25,378 1.8 28,079 1,806 827 
BOUthery .c60c Veit evewes 1943 16,398 30,576 46,974 1.9 25,279 1,466 687 
1942 17,978 27,254 45,232 2.0 24,053 1,463 656 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western** ....1943 20,425 32,156 52,581 4.1 34,035 2,318 1,119 
a Se iy ae H be ge ie 
Chicago Great Western .....1 94 , s E 5 2 
- 1942 1,375 4,104 5,479 1.0 36,664 2,084 888 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.**. .1943 23,642 31,197 54,839 La 35,290 2,358 1,145 
1942 26,554 25,885 52,439 1.2 35,272 2,234 1,042 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 1,141 7,801 8,942 4.3 27,357 1,918 901 
1942 1,475 7,632 9,107 5.4 23,606 1,770 801 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. ....1943 15,025 364 15,389 2.8 86,115 5,066 3,069 
1942 14,098 494 14,592 2.4 73,541 4,551 2,760 
Great Northern ......0-s005 1943 22,758 25,767 48,525 1.6 42,272 2,901 1,419 
1942 25,839 23,078 48,917 12 41,054 2,807 1,357 
Minneap., St.P. & S.St.M.** 1943 6,289 7,661 13,950 2.4 34,986 2,064 1,005 
1942 8,200 6,015 14,215 2.4 31,487 1,866 861 
Northern Pacific .......0c00. 1943 18,057 18,804 36,861 2.6 42,028 2,814 1,462 
1942 19,423 15,476 34,899 2.9 39,765 2,610 1,302 
Central Western Region: 
iton** 5.22 Riaieewaaie heceee 1943 893 7,118 8,011 2.4 39,847 1,833 780 
1942 936 6,592 7,528 4.4 41,216 1,864 865 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. G. 1943 44,229 44,863 89,092 2.2 40,233 2,375 1,002 
C&S. F. and P.&S. F.)..1942 49,467 41,045 90,512 2.5 37,840 2,240 871 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy ........ 1943 13,327 30,990 44,317 15... 3201 2,470 1,156 
1942 17,675 27,036 44,711 1.9 37,313 2,346 1,097 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.** ...... 1943 11,821 21,701 33,522 27 33,986 2,012 920 
1942 11,030 16,909 27,939 3.5 33,138 1,871 819 
Denver & R. G. Wn.**...... 1943 8,364 10,331 18,695 2.1 29,047 2,304 1,096 
1942 8,497 10,531 19,028 1.8 27,797 2,094 996 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1943 25,757 63,624 89,381 2.4 36,432 2,709 1,186 
1942 27,919 62,586 90,505 1.9 33,498 2,678 1,143 
Wnion Pacific: 16658404100 cae. 1943 26,700 47,789 74,489 1.9 42,620 2,406 1,053 
; 1942 30,701 47,871 78,572 1.9 40,013 2,336 1,003 
Southwestern Region: 
0.-Kans.-Texas Lines ..... 1943 2,243 8,562 10,805 1.0 34,214 1,881 813 
1942 3,942 8,446 12,388 2.6 32,283 1,844 847 
Missouri Pacifict® 3.05. 60s 3 0% 1943 10,202 33,135 43,337 p 41,074 2,440 1,124 
1942 10,648 39,732 50,380 ya 32,539 2,297 1,038 
Texas & WQCIHE sh ice wee ve 1943 1,533 7,029 8,562 0.8 39,785 2,176 975 
942 3,12) 6,355 9,476 0.7 35,498 2,091 864 
St. Louis:San Francisco**....1943 7,485 12,105 19,590 3.0 32,975 1,695 771 
: ; 1942 9,070 12,371 21,441 2.9 31,771 1,582 738 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 1943 eae 265 265 12.5 19,826 994 433 
i 1942 wana 317 317 10.1 18,721 1,059 444 
St. Louis Southw. Lines**. . .1943 1,203 6,859 8,062 9 34,233 2,174 941 
942 1,670 6,941 8,611 PY 31,446 2,126 911 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1943 4,051 20,820 24,871 1.9 31,722 1,861 829 
1942 3,778 20,229 24,007 1.3 30,760 1,883 826 
es 


Compiled ‘by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Net 


ton-mi. 
per I'd. 


car- 
mile 


Net, 
ton-m1, 


Car Net Coal 
miles daily lb. per 
per ton-mi. 1000 
car- per  g.t.m. 
day road-mi. inc. loco. 
38.2 11,397 177 
48.5 16,024 138 
61.4 7,946 91 
51.5 7,357 92 
35.7 9,805 101 
38.8 8,730 96 
69.3 19,480 103 
58.7 18,674 100 
44.1 18,392 121 
44.3 16,269 108 
67.3 21,608 93 
61.1 17,687 89 
52.6 8,280 84 
48.0 7,639 81 
47.1 21,363 106 
38.5 17,989 110 
52.9 15,685 99 
55.3 15,081 91 
98.9 20,753 85 
94.9 19,812 82 
66.7 064 90 
60.2 7,205 85 
15.9 30,356 91 
17.2 32,517 80 
69.8 13,087 104 
64.4 12,332 104 
46.4 17,021 144 
45.1 14,910 135 
18.9 16,315 138 
18.2 15,595 131 
67.3 9,674 116 
60.9 8,146 113 
12.4 12,877 127 
13.4 14,720 127 
5.0 1,200 295 
aad 1,219 301 
39.7. 21,327 120 
41.1 2,049 112 
26.7 17,910 124 
28.5 18,613 117 
54.7 29,046 77 
56.8 26,612 70 
51.8 26,223 88 
55.9 26,973 88 
48.6 5,256 109 
46.2 4,762 106 
44.8 4,558 121 
42.2 4,540 115 
54.9 5,788 116 
61.1 6,768 113 
64.4 11,204 115 
64.5 11,425 109 
45.9 10,300 129 
46.4 10,622 122 
49.4 6,017 116 
47.1 5,714 117 
48.5 7,373 144 
52.9 7,203 141 
36.5 5,232 119 
33.9 4,755 113 
73.0 6,690 115 
82.3 6,032 114 
50.3 5,881 117 
50.7 5,288 112 
36.9 4,410 106 
33.9 3,911 105 
40.3 32,401 64 
40.5 29,217 61 
61.7 7,977 93 
53.5 7,646 91 
54.8 4,021 89 
45.4 3,263 93 
54.0 7,729 129 
§2.2 6,741 119 
43.1 7,583 122 
54.7 9,109 117 
60.8 7,868 115 
60.0 7,175 114 
62.8 6,969 104 
64.4 6,490 108 
57.1 5,024 113 
69.2 4,963 111 
42.2 7,313 178 
43.8 7,428 173 
51.4 10,804 102 
53.0 10,594 105 
47-&-- 413,545 126 
73.2 10,590 122 
121.4 6,555 83 
81.5 5,927 82 
72.2 9,218 103 
65.7 9,501 110 
72.9 6,491 87 
65.7 5,773 93 
72.7 6,228 130 
63.1 5,488 126 
93.7 3,002 126 
84.3 2,939 130 
112.5 10,310 84 
94.0 5 82 
67.5 7,671 86 
63.2 6,920 84 
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COLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 
NEW YORK 
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Rebert W. Hunt Company 


New York - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 


or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches 

New York San Francisco Houston 

St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 














The outstanding, all-inclusive, 
time-tested line of 


PAINTS -« CEMENTS 
FILLERS « PRIMERS 
AIR-DUST SEALER 


INTERIOR FINISHES FOR MODERN 
PASSENGER CARS 


in Daint and Ua cnish 








BIG PUSH CALLS FOR STEEL 





With Axis morale sinking faster under every bombing 
-.. With the fortress of Europe cracking ahead of 
schedule .. . we’re setting up the Axis for the final 
hay-maker! 


That means an advance behind a curtain of shrieking 


steel . . . continuous barrage blasting our enemies 
round-the-clock until they say Uncle! 


The Time Is Now 


So our war planners have flashed an urgent message 
to keep the steel coming. And remember, half of the 
huge production will be scrap. Will we make it? Of 
course we will! 


Be Wise—Organize! 


So organize your scrap drive .. . make it a continuous 
operation . . . in charge of a square-jawed executive 
with authority to keep it rolling! 

And segregate your steel types, wherever possible, 
according to alloys and grades. It will save time all 
along the line . . . get your steel into the fight faster! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP 
COMMITTEE 
Room 1310, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.¥.C. 


send detgils and pictures to this magazine. Send for 
Primer of Industrial Scrap to help you tackle the 
Salvage Problem. . 











RAILWAY AGE | 





If you have done a successful salvage job at your plant, | 


BA 


